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... these piano solos were included 


in Two Special Offer Packages... 


GRADE 1 

Ae TEN OO ase a.u dicted ceia e eyent Joe ath ahaat cress Louise E. Stairs 
(Legato melody. Alternate hands) 

BIG STEAMER AND THE LITTLE TUG...... Mildred Hofstad 
(Words. Tuneful legato study) 

SOHO BEL a ie coin es Mecace les aictnlsveleaysintets Anne Robinson 
(Words. Melodious. Legato) 

GRADE 1%, 

BELLS OF NORMANDY................... Stanford King 
(Very effective study in piano sonority) 

PETER E SHADOW oo nti oc lecatae roo faye ietete ons Mae-Aileen Erb 


(Words. Study in fundamental triads. Excellent for L.H. 
control of intervals) 

SUBWAY: RIDE iirc diss ofelicl te.» a aieies A. Louis Scarmolin 
(Words. Marceto and legato touch. Repeated notes) 


GRADE 2 

PATHE CIRCUS ie ote ice ayes, fiie ep ieoztnia o pial aces Johan Franco 
(Jolly Jo-Jo, Trapeze Time, Parade, Carousel) 

BUACKSEBONY 215 -)-ain been G.< a3s eta A. Louise Scarmolin 
(Recital. For black keys only. Tuneful) 

MARCH OF THE GNOMES................ Ella Ketterer 
(Recital. Colorful. Rhythmic) 

MERRY SCISSOR GRINDER............... William Scher 
(Excellent study in trill patterns) 

SCAMPERING WHOLE STEPS.......... Margaret Wigham 


(Cross hand fun in the whole tone scale) 
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110-40233 $.35 


110-40214 .35 
1100-40227 = .35 
1100-40245 .35 
1100-40222 .35 
110-40237 .35 
1110-40192 .40 
110-40224 .35 
110-40215 .35 
110-40186 .35 
130-41099 .35 
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GRADE 2% 


NAVAJO LULLABY............ George Frederick McKay 
(Plaintive melody. Contemporary flavor. Excellent legato 
study) 


SPACE TPATROL ao caitstore avn ova *..Jean Reynolds Davis 


(Contrasting unison passages and chordal passages. 
Recital) 
TOCCATA 2 Sr iiaie ett 's coeur tls Bette ere Johan Franco 


(Excellent “touch” piece emphasizing control of detached 
notes in alternate hands) 


WISTFUL LITTLE PRINCESS.............. Anthony Donato 
(Recital. Motional. Nostalgic. Melodious) 


GRADE 3 


ACCELERATION WALTZ................. Strauss-Richter 
(Brought within the capacity of the intermediate student. 
Recital) 


DANSE: ANTIQUE: 3). scoc ings ess» Granville English 
(Gavotte. Recital. Tuneful) 


PASTORECLE fo eccrine ine ia 2 Walter O'Donnell 
(Quiet, lyric piece for study or recital) 
GRADE 3% 


BUR EFTON Ga oo oct, wie taste ois eho oa lee ee Earl Truxell 
(Melodic recital piece. Barcarolle rhythm) 


GRADE 4 


WIND OVER THE PINES............... N. Louise Wright 
(Recital. Excellent velocity study. Descriptive.) 
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1110-40216 .40 
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110-40242 .35 
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Century Dealer. 


"] Please send free Graded-and-Classi- 
fied Catalog. 


] Please send free Complete Catalog. 
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as he has the Century New Issues. 
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Letters 


to the Editor 


Articles 


Dear Sir: For several months I 
have been intending to express my 
appreciation for the editorship of 
ETUDE, and selections made in 
the helpful and often times in- 
spiring articles. Only today, after 
reading the Detroit News and the 
article concerning the composer 
Evangeline Lehman, have I really 
decided to write. 

I cannot tell you how much her 
article (Speaking of Art-Song 
Writing) in the November (1952) 
issue helped me. I am only an 
amateur composer, but, who knows 
—one day one song might be con- 
sidered worth while. This is the 
encouragement Miss Lehman’s 
writings give to me, and I imagine 
many other timid souls. 

Merle Hall 


Birmingham, Mich. 


Should We Have a 
Ministry of Fine Arts? 


Dear Sir: I should like to ex- 
press an opinion on the question 
posed in the May issue: “Should 
We Have a Ministry of Fine 
Arts?” My answer is a very posi- 
tive “NO.” 

The way Mr. Cleva presents the 
point sounds well and good, but 
I think there are better ways of 
attaining the desired end than tak- 
ing our case to the government for 
a general “‘panacea.” 

We should get behind some kind 
of program to get better musical 
programs on radio and television. 
I don’t mean this ultra-modern 
trash that is nothing but discords; 
I mean music that tells something 
beautiful, music we can all under- 
stand and enjoy. 

For instance, here in Lincoln 
(Nebraska) a civic group has been 
sponsoring a production of the 
more famous operettas giving 
about four performances. This 
season it will be “The Fortune 
Teller” sometime in July. We have 
a very good natural outdoor 
“bowl” where the productions 
draw five to six thousand people 
nightly. These concerts are won- 
derful for bringing better music 
to the masses, but much more 
could be done. 

Yours for better music and more 
of it. 

Mr. D. E. Meakins 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


(Continued on Page 9) 


No Matter What Road They Take 


The LIOSONIC 


Will Make Their Lives Happier... 


See and hear this new Acrosonic 
Visit your Baldwin Dealer today. 


Yes, music finds 

its way into every life. 

And with the Acrosonic 

by Baldwin there comes 

a deep enjoyment and 

satisfaction in music... 

for the Acrosonic’s easy 

response and singing tone speed learning, 


inspire accomplishment and 


heighten pleasure. Give your youngsters this chance—now, 


in their formative years. They'll thank you all their lives! 


The Baldwin Piano Company 
Dept. BHG, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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1.25 
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1.25 
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™ LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 


‘(OOK ONE 


For BEGINNERS. The EASIEST beginner’s book written. Graded , e e 
to the last degree so that progress is almost automatic, this book at yo ur Fin g e rti ps 


will fascinate your pupils. Unique Keyboard Chart. Duet parts 
for the teacher for 19 pieces are included, -for Ensemble playing, 
and for Early Recital use. 


OOK TWO 


Introduction to GRADE 1. Contains AN ABUNDANCE of de- 
lightful first grade pieces in “five-finger position.” Duets and 
parts for Ensemble playing included. Keyboard Transposition 
Studies begin with Book TWO; these easy, practical, and most 
beneficial studies are immensely enjoyed by the young pupils. 


;OOK THREE 


This third book of the Pigno Course is GRADE 1 to 1%. A TRE- 
MENDOUSLY POPULAR book. Contains a wealth of incveas- 
ingly attractive musical examples. Perfect grading. Complete 
technical requirements. 


3OOK FOUR 
Leads smoothly into GRADE 2. No gaps to bridge. Progress is 
UNIFORM, and GRADUAL! Price 1.00 each 
More books of the LEILA FLETCHER PIANO COURSE in preparation. 


At your favorite music dealer 


Published by: MONTGOMERY MUSIC INC., Rochester, N.Y. 


COMPOSER OF THE MONTH 


Antonin Dvorak, the most famous of 
Bohemian national composers, whose 
“New World” Symphony is now fa- 
miliar to almost every school boy in 
America, is ETUDE’S choice for com- 
poser of the month. Dvorak was born 
at Miuhlhausen, Bohemia (Czechoslo- 
vakia) and died at Prague May 1, 
1904. His father wished him to learn 
the butcher’s trade, but the call of 
music was too strong and having learned fi 
to play the violin he left home and 
studied at the Prague Organ-School. 

Following graduation he became a viola player in the National 
Theatre Orchestra. He had his first composition performed in 1873 
and in 1875 he won the Austrian State Prize for a symphony. 

His success as a composer was instant, being aided by Liszt, Division of C. G. Conn Ltd., Elkhart, Ind 
Brahms and von Biilow who gave him much encouragement and = ile is : ; 
assistance in bringing his works before the public. 

From 1892-95 he was artistic director of the National Conserya- 
tory in New York City and it was during this time spent in : 
America that he became so impressed wach the folk ee the WRITE FOR CATALOG "E” 
Negro melodies, and the picturesque rural life of the country that 
he was inspired to write the symphony, “From the New World.” 
In 1893 he made a sojourn to the Middle West: Spillville. Iowa; 
Chicago, Omaha and St. Paul. It was in Spillville that he did much 
of the work on the “New World” Symphony. 

Following his return to his native land in 1895 he made his 


last visit to London in 1896. He had attained a position of great AMERICA’S FINEST ELECTRONIC ORGAN 
prominence and was appointed to the Austrian Upper House, 
the first musician to be thus honored. His death on May 1, 1904 Viz te Spores Ceeeth 02 Hhedtiertivrn 
came suddenly when he was at the peak of his career. % 

His position as a composer is secure. His output was large and 
covered many classifications: operas, orchestral works, chamber 
music, choral, vocal solos and duets, piano pieces. The Valse 
Gracieuse is included in this month’s music section on Page 28. 


MODEL 2E i 
America’s lowest-priced full 
two-manual electronic organ 


There’s nothing so inspiring, so completely 


satisfying as the music you'll find at your fingertips 


when you play the incomparable Connsonata. 


No other musical instrument brings such pleasure 


to both young and old. Best of all, 
the Connsonata is easy to play. CONNSONATA, 
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YOUR AUTUMN 


Chee List 
PIANO 
Methods - Books 
Collections 


"Thies ta your lest! 


COMPILED FROM THE MANY 
REQUESTS OF 


PIANO TEACHERS 
STUDENTS 


and All Music Lovers! 


va MICHAEL AARON 


MICHAEL AARON PIANO PRIMER’ .60 

MICHAEL AARON PIANO COURSE 
Grades 1-2-3-4-5 .....each 1.25 

MICHAEL AARON ADULT PIANO COURSE 


BOOKS Vie Qo cies. 6 tere. each 1.25 
MICHAEL AARON PIANO TECHNIC 
Books 1-2 ........ -..each .75 


MICHAEL AARON DUET BOOK.... 1.00 


3 
YOUR BACH BOOK .......... 
YOUR CHOPIN BOOK ........ 1.00 
YOUR LISZT BOOK .......... 1.50 . 
THINKING FINGERS (written 

with Herbert Bradshaw..... 1.00 
IT’S EASY TO READ (written 

with Memo Beyers)........ 1.50 


YOUR MOZART BOOK 


Favorite Mozart compositions, fingering ‘exercises and 
the author's suggestions for faithful interpretations of 
IMOZOLEN c... sso. cinleialersiatalstetetoravereiommeaiayeieetsretetenererels 1.50 


MOZART PIANO RECITAL ON-RECORDS! 4 


Guy Maier’s dramatic recorded performance, on two Two 10” 

10” long playing discs, of the favorite Mozart selections L layi 
contained in his own piano text —“YOUR MOZART ong P aying 
BOOK aes. os cyeiiote er trath are sien store each record 3.95 Records! 


BY MARVIN KAHN 


BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO POPULAR PIANO PLAYING.. 1.25 
BREAKS, FILLERS, ENDINGS & INTRODUCTIONS 
(written with Murray Arnold) see eececscceceecceccce 1e2d 
CHORD CONSTRUCTION AND HINTS FOR POPULAR 
PIANO PLAYING .............. Seen a c6 Uoese 
MODERN MELODIES FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING. 1.00 
MODERN STYLES AND HARMONIC CONSTRUCTION 
e FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING............. 1.25 


PRACTICAL TECHNIC FOR POPULAR PIANO PLAYING 1.25 


Other NEW AND IMPORTANT PIANO BOOKS 
M HAZEL COBB Look & Learn Workbooks I! & Il 


Workbook One teaches note-reading in as direct and effective a way as pos- 
sible. Workbook Two offers a more progressive method for note counting and 
reading. Includes valuable charts and diagrams............++4- each .75 
i ESTHER RENNICK Hymn Tunes For Beginners 
A collection of beloved and familiar hymn tunes for the enjoyment of the 
beginners, arranged in five finger patterns for piano (with words). Contents 
include: Jesus Loves Me —Rock Of Ages — Faith Of Our Fathers — America, 
The Beautiful — Blessed Be The Tie That Binds and many others...... .60 
Mw WILLIAM KREVIT Styles & Touches For The Piano 
Achieves better sight reading, concentrative listening and coordination of 
eye, hand and ear for smoother keyboard performance....-..-+-+++++ 25 
MYRTLE MERRILL Sight Reading At The Piano 
A sight-reading course for pianists of considerable ability. College and 
conservatory students and teachers develop good reading habits and achieve 
a wider acquaintance with the world’s greatest piano literature...-.-. 1.50 


M RICHARD McCLANAHAN Harmonic Study Edition 
No. 1, SOLFEGGIETTO from MUSICALISHES VIELERLEY by C. P. E. Bach 
A technically brilliant study piece carefully edited and provided with a har- 
monic background for study and teaching purposes or fwo-piano per- 
HOF CETL: o ekeieveie. tele ctsitc tata olen a) esl penta paleo Mestad atta ol lolip Neital ey rouathncan sepsis ite messing vA 


1619: BROADWAY 
New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. 


WE, 


By NICOLAS 


LETTER to the editor of “The 

Musical Times” of London of 
September, 1925, referred to a 
famous composer as “the most 
shallow Teuton who ever covered 
up a painful poverty of musical 
ideas by providing factitious op- 
portunities to be soulful.” 

Who is the composer? One 
would never guess: Schubert! In a 
subsequent issue of “The Musical 
Times,” the same contributor 
made an attempt to justify his low 
opinion of Schubert by describ- 
ing Schubert’s harmony as “a 
series of tonic-and-dominant or 
similar threadbare progressions 
which we usually associate with 
such a composer as Gounod. Ex- 
amples may be found in two of 
Schubert’s most popular composi- 
tions, the Jmpromptu in B-flat and 
the second movement of the Un- 
finished Symphony.” He added 
that Schubert was unsuccessfully 
trying “to make a sow’s ear look 
like a silk purse.” 


Saint-Saéns had a knack for 
facile versification, and he often 
expressed his opinions in rhymes. 
He was unalterably opposed to all 
modern music, and was particu- 
larly repelled by the impressionis- 
tic pieces of Debussy. He jotted 
down this quatrain after hearing 
“L’Aprés-midi d’un faune”: 


Je deviendrais vite aphone 
Si j’allais en étourdi 
M’égosiller comme un faune 
Fétant son aprés-midi. 


It may be translated as follows: 
“T would quickly lose my voice if 
I were to scream desperately like 
a faun celebrating his afternoon.” 

One wonders where Saint-Saéns 
heard Debussy’s poetic faun 
scream. Rather, the faun plays the 
sweetest flute in the most ingratiat- 
ing dream-like manner. 


René Brancour (1862-1948) 
went to a concert of modern music 


in Paris in June 1913 and failed 


SLONIMSKY 


to be amused. He reported his im. 
pressions of Debussy’s “TIbéria” ir 
“Le Ménestrel” of June 28, 1913: 
“Tbéria is nothing like the Spain 
of Bizet and Chabrier. What fog! 
Or maybe there was a printer’ 
error on the program and the first 
letter was dropped, so that the cor. 
rect title should have been Siberia. 
Then everything becomes clear.” 

And here is Brancour’s descrip- 
tion of another modern master- 


‘piece: “At the conductor’s signal, 


the musicians proceeded to impro- 
vise without the faintest preoccu- 
pation with tonality or time. At the 
end of ten minutes, estimating that 
the joke had gone far enough, they 
stopped, proud to have presented 
to the world the introduction to 
the second ‘scene of Le Sacre du 
Printemps by Stravinsky.” 

When René Brancour was 
obliged to listen to the symphonic 
suite “Protée” by Darius Milhaud, 
he became violent, and a police- 
man was summoned to escort him 
from the hall. However, a colleague 
intervened, and on the promise of 
good behavior, Brancour was al- 
lowed to remain. He reported the 
episode faithfully in “Le Meénes- 
trel” on October 28, 1920, but 
scornfully declined to honor this 
“pitifully insane music” by a 
review. 


4 Bite CLOCK striking midnighi 
is a favorite device of com 
posers to convey mystery and fore: 
boding. The Danse Macabre o: 
Saint Saéns opens with twelve D’s 
on the harp. Things then break 
loose with a xylophone imitating 
the rattling bones, until the oboe 
crows and the day breaks. 

There are twelve strokes of the 
clock fancifully orchestrated with 
pizzicati, harmonics, muted horn» 
and piano chords, to mark mid 
night in Manuel de Falla’s balle: 
suite “El Amor Brujo.” The story 
is told that a conductor lost coum 
of the chimes and whispered te 
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the first cellist, “How many are 
left?” The cellist whispered, back, 
“Thirteen.” 


Compositions in which the 
clock strikes other hours than mid- 
night are few. In Moussorgsky’s 
tone poem, “Night on Bald Moun- 
tain” the arrival of the dawn that 
dispels the Witches’ Sabbath is 
marked by six strokes of the 
church bell. In the Sinfonia Do- 
mestica by Richard Strauss, the 
clock strikes 7 P.M. on the glock- 
enspiel when it is time for the 
baby to have a bath and be tucked 
into bed. 


UR EARS must be decidedly 

different from those of our 
musical grandfathers. The follow- 
ing notice, from the Musical 
Courier of 1888, requires no com- 
ment: “The Symphonie Fantasti- 
que is a monstrosity of the highest 
caliber and absolutely stuns a 
sensitive person. . . . One must be 
in an abnormal condition of mind 
to enjoy Berlioz, and tonight he 
gave me a severe headache, a 
thing I seldom, if ever, have... . 
Liszt’s wildest revels are paths of 
peace compared with such pan- 
demonium.” 


Jerome Kern once said, “Mu- 
sic critics are life members of the 


Tin Ear Brigade.” 


Granville Bantock, the British 
composer, was a man of warm 
heart and profound loyalties. In 
1900 he wrote a set of twelve varia- 
tions for orchestra, and called 
them “Helena Variations,” in 
honor of his wife. He inscribed in 
the score: “Dearest Wife! Accept 
these little variations with all my 
heart’s love. They are intended as 
an expression of my thoughts dur- 
ing a wearisome absence from 
each other.” The theme of these 
variations was a three-note figure 
H.F.B., representing the initials in 
the name of his wife, Helena F. 
Bantock. In the German notation 
these letter-notes correspond to B 
natural, F and B-flat. Alas, this 
dedication provided the unfeeling 
music critic of the “London Times” 
with ammunition for a very un- 
kind remark. When the British 
Women’s Symphony Orchestra 
played the “Helena Variations” in 
1929, the critic wrote: “One 
gathers that the husband’s thoughts 
about an absent wife were a good 
deal interrupted by reminiscences 
of the music by other popular 
composers of the day.” 
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An amusing anecdote is re- 
lated about Bantock’s conservatory 
years. One of his earliest composi- 
tions was a rather loud orchestral 
piece entitled “Three Monologues 
of Satan.” At a rehearsal, the stu- 
dent orchestra became so hope- 
lessly entangled in the intricacies 
of the music that MacFarren, who 
conducted, exclaimed in despair, 
“Where are we?” “In Hell, Sir,” 
replied one of the students. 


Rossini once said that the 
stomach was like a conductor regu- 
lating the passions of the body. 
He also said, “To eat, to love, to 
sing, to digest, such are the four 
acts of the opera buffa we call 
life.” His associations of ideas with 
people and countries were gusta- 
tory. When Count de Fay, a 
Hungarian nobleman, wrote Ros- 
sini for an autograph, Rossini 
obliged, and added: “I have al- 
ways loved Hungary, for Tokay 
is one of my favorite wines.” 


Ernest Reyer, the French com- | 


poser who so admired Wagner 
that he added two letters to his 
real name Rey to acquire at least 
the same ending as Wagner if not 
the same caliber of genius, was a 
dedicated man from his childhood. 
As a boy, he stayed with his uncle 
on a farm. When his uncle had to 
go to Paris to sell the produce, he 
asked Reyer to take good care of 
the old dilapidated piano and of 
the farm horse. After a couple of 
weeks the uncle returned and 


looked over his property. He found 


that half of the keys of the piano 
were wrenched out by Reyer’s 
frantic pounding. As to the horse, 
it lay dead—Reyer had forgotten 
to feed the animal. 


The following riddle in poetic 
form had considerable circulation 
in the artistic circles of London 
in the eighteenth century: 

Four people sat down at a table 
to play, 

They played all that night, and 
some part of next day. 

This one thing observe that 
when they were seated, 

Nobody played with them, and 
nobody betted. 


Yet when they got up, each was 


winner a guinea. 
Who tells me this riddle, ’m 


sure is no ninny. 


The solution of this whimsical | 


puzzle is simple: the players were 
musicians hired for an all-night 
entertainment. 


THE END 


Cc New ae 
Jesse ren ch 
Studio | 

Piano 


The ideal piano for 

schools and studios 
. and surprisingly © 

low in price for such excellent 


tone quality and enduring stamina! 
44 inches high, with the famous 7-ply pin 
plank for longer tuning life! Mahogany, bleached and 


ebonized finishes. If you teach 
the musical education of other: 


e THE SUPERB TONE QUALITY DEMANDED 


. BY TEACHERS AND FINE MUSICIANS 


e BUILT TO GIVE FINEST PERFORMANCE 
UNDER THE MOST ACTIVE DAILY USE 


... Or are responsible for 
s, you'll want to know all about 


this outstanding new piano! Mail the coupon today for full details. 
JESSE FRENCH & SONS PIANO DIV., H. & A. SELMER INC. 


free! 


PIANO FACTS 
booklet tells you how 
to make the right 
final decision in . 
choosing a new 
piano. | 


ws 


Attractive New Piano Teaching Material! 
ee eS, 


DANCES THROU 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 


Dept. E-91, Elkhart, Indiana 


i 
! 
i] 
i] 
Please send full details on the new Jesse French ! 
Studio Piano, also Free Piano Facts booklet. : 
i] 
! 
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GH THE CENTURIES 


by MISCHA PORTNOFF 


A collection of original comp 
important dance forms through 
Price.... 


ositions which trace the history of 
the medium of the piano keyboard. 
SBE 1.00 


EIGHT DIVERSIONS FROM A COMPOSER’S NOTEBOOK 
by MARION BAUER 


This noted composer, here dedicates a set of charming piano pieces 
to her favorite audience—the piano student. 


Price’s\=: 


ihe 


seer ee eee 


for (Grr I preers Oy: dope 


RODGERS and HAMMERSTEIN ALBUM for ONE PIANO— 


FOUR HANDS 
Arranged by WALTER PELS 


The finest output of these famou 
which are suitable for both the 


Price.... 


s writers is presented in arrangements 
teacher’s studio and the home. 
Giver issare 1.50 


(published by Williamson Music, Inc.) 


MUSICAL MINIATURES for ONE PIANO—FOUR HANDS 


by STANL 


EY APPLEBAUM 


Each small composition adds up to a big musical experience. 


Excellent 
Price ... 


for recital use. 
Wks 


CHAPPELL & CO., INC. 


RKO Building 


Rockefeller Center 


New York 20, N. Y. 


FRIEDRICH GULDA photographed at the Steinway by Adrian Siegel 


Now, the greatest STEINWAY 
of them all...for your home 


For a century, the Steinway has 
been the choice of the world’s fore- 
most artists. And the Steinway 
today, built with the experience 
of 100 years, is the greatest 
Steinway of them all. 


The magic of the Steinway at 
concerts helps explain why it is 
the ideal piano for your home. The 
Steinway Professional Upright is 
built with the infinite care of the 
Grand. Only a. Steinway has the 
Diaphragmatic Soundboard that 
yields such big-piano tone, and 
the patented Accelerated Action, 
to help develop sensitive touch. 


The Steinway is used exclusively by Foldes, 
Horowitz, Janis, Menuhin, Artur Rubinstein, 
Robin Hood Dell, Sandor, Stokowski, 
Templeton and many, many others. Over 1000 
music schools and music departments of 
leading colleges use the Steinway exclusively. 
Only the Steinway is used by nearly 

all the nation’s leading orchestras, radio 

and television stations. 


This plaque marks every 
Steinway Centenary piano 


Professional 
Upright 


The Steinway piano has the 
lowest depreciation and highest 
resale value, and, with proper 
care, will last for generations. 
Thus, though its initial cost may 
be more, the Steinway is actually 
the most economical piano invest- 
ment you can make. 


For free copy of our booklet, “How to 
Choose Your Piano,” write Steinway & 
Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 W. 57th St., 
New York 19. Your local Steinway 
dealer (listed in the Classified Di- 
rectory) can deliver to your home a 


Steinway Professional $1 37500 


Upright; foros ister 
Liberal time to pay. _ Stightly higher in the West 


@ STEINWAY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF THE IMMORTALS 


Musie Lover’s 


BOOKSHELF 


By DALE ANDERSON 


Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
by Roland Tenschert 


(Translated from the German by 


Emily Anderson) 


Dr. Tenschert (born at Poder- 
sam, Bohemia 1894, educated at 
Leipzig Conservatory, studied Mu- 
sicology at Vienna) has devoted 
his life almost exclusively to Mo- 
zart. He became the archivist and 
librarian of the Mozarteum at 
Salzburg where he continues as a 
teacher. The translator of the vol- 
ume Emily Anderson is herself a 
Mozart specialist of renown. 

The book represents over twen- 
ty-five years of close application 
to the subject. One might expect 
from this that the result might be 
one of the heavy soggy musicolog- 
ical towers dripping with statistical 
quotations. Quite the contrary is 
the case. It is only a breviary of 
152 pages and is very readable 
from cover to cover. There is 
something very absorbing about 
Mozart from his picturesque ““wun- 
derkind” childhood to his pathetic 
passing at the age of thirty-five. 
Entirely apart from the lofty qual- 
ity of his musical genius, the huge 
number of his creations is stag- 
gering. His operas, his forty-six 
symphonies, his twenty-nine con- 
certos alone were a huge contri- 
bution to the art of music. There 
are fifteen illustrations and fac- 
similes and an unknown funeral 
march. 

Dr. Tenschert concludes his val- 
uable book with a quotation from 
Goethe: “Mozart is one of those 
spirits sent down from Heaven who 
are so entrancing that every one 
tries to reach them, yet so great 
that no one succeeds in doing so.” 


The Macmillan Company $3.00 


Gilbert and Sullivan Opera 


A New Assessment by 
Audrey Williamson 


In the June issue of ETUDE 
(1953) our readers found a re- 
view of “Here’s a How-de-do,” a 
captivating autobiography of Mar- 
tyn Green, one of the inimitable 
leading comedians of the D’Oyle 
Carte Opera Company. He gave 
us a merry excursion behind the 
scenes of the productions of the 


two famous satirists who set the 

English speaking world ha-ha-ing 

for three quarters of a century. 
Now comes an entirely different 


kind of book upon the Gilbert 


and Sullivan operas; a book done 
in great detail with fine under-— 
standing and musicological pene-— 
tration. The book is excellently il- 


lustrated and has many notation 
examples. 

Most music lovers in this day 
are familiar with the fact that 
at the start of the illustrious G 
& S combination with the “Trial 


by Jury,” Sir Arthur Sullivan de-— 


liberately burlesqued the older 
florid grand operas and higher 
Parisian operas in an inimitable 
manner. He even took the tunes 


themselves and worked them into 


the fabric of his score (with slight 
alterations) so that they were ir- 
resistibly funny. Great attention is 
given to the wit of Gilbert in 


turning a cockney patter into song ~ 


lyrics, but very little is given to 


the humor of Sullivan in finding 
just the right musical themes to 
make them sparkle. This combin- 


ation is responsible for the gaiety — 


which has carried “Trial by Jury” 


from the twenty-fifth of March — 
1875 (when it was first produced © 
as a curtain raiser for Offenbach’s — 


“La Périchole”) right down to the 


presentation on your television 
screen in 1953. A group of teen-— 


agers who saw this TV perform- 
ance in a mid-west town in your 
reviewers presence said, “Why 


don’t we have real fun and jolly — 


music like that nowadays?” 


7 Arts 
Selected and edited by Fernando 
Puma 

Permabooks, a division of Dou- 
bleday & Company, Inc., has re- 
issued in smaller form with card- 
board covers to sell at 50 cents a 
copy, a book first published in 
“hard book” form which origin- 
ally had a large sale at a higher 
price. It is a potpourri of the opin- 
ions upon art, particularly modern 
art from a great many celebrated 
contemporary creators to which 
are added some opinions by Bee- 
thoven, Plato and Leonardo da Vin- 
ci. Each (Continued on Page 8) 
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PHILCO PRESENTS ANOTHER WORLD FIRST! 


WORLD'S FIRST HIGH 
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with sound in 


There has never been anything that looks like it... 
there has never been anything that performs like it... 
for this beautiful instrument ushers in a whole new 
era in the enjoyment of FM and AM radio, and 
of records. 


Philco Phonorama* brings you, for the first time, the. 


miracle of high fidelity sound in Full Dimension! 


And the effect on sound is like the addition of 
three dimensions and color to a motion picture. When 
you listen, the difference between Phonorama and 
ordinary reproduction is as though a door had been 
suddenly opened. 


Through the revolutionary “Acoustic Lens” opening 


FRANCO AUTORI: ‘The reproduction I 
heard on Philco ‘Phonorama’ is truly an 
exciting and thrilling experience.” 


MILTON CROSS: “‘For the first time recorded 


music can, to all intents and purposes, ence and realism 


equal a personal appearance.” 
JAMES MELTON: “Sound so realistic and 


FIDELITY RADIO-PHONOGRAPH 


shown here, the room is flooded with sound... the 
purest, cleanest, most thrilling sound you have ever 
heard ... from deepest bass to highest treble. It is 


sound of unbelievable “‘presence’’. 


The new Philco Phonorama now makes it possible 
for you to own a true, matched High Fidelity system 
in a single acoustically-balanced cabinet. 


And to own Phonorama, we ptomise you, 
opens new horizons in listening pleasure. Here, 
for example, is how some of elope S great men and 
women of music re- 
gard Phonorama’s spec- 


lifelike it will bring the concert Stage right 
into the American living room.” 


tacular performance Vn dia wa yo 
comin ty ie PHILCO ' 
RISE STEVENS: “This is truly High Fidelity 
...and one of the most beautifully-designed 
cabinets I have ever seen.” 
GEORGE SZELL: “I was amazed at the pres- 
of its performance in 
conjunction with the very simple and easy 
way of operation.” . ’ 
The Crowning Achievement 
PAUL WHITEMAN:‘The most exciting sound of 25 Years 
I have ever heard.” of Electronic Leadership 
7 


Now you can own a’ 


WURLITZER 


for little more than the lowest-priced 


Learn why the new Wurlitzer Spinette 
is so easy to own and play 


We’re going to show you that you 
don’t have to be made of money to 
have a Wurlitzer in your home. Now 
you can get a magnificent home organ 
patterned in the tradition of the 
“Mighty Wurlitzer” for the lowest 
price ever. 

This new Wurlitzer Spinette has 
something even the costliest organs 
don’t have. It’s the first organ to 
combine instant action for popular 
music with traditional tone for seri- 
ous work. No installation cost, of 
course. You just plug it in and over 
1,000 tones are at your beck and call. 

But get the full story from your 
Wurlitzer Dealer. Let him tell you 
about his easy payment plan. And 
about the automatic tone controls, 
overhanging keys, and other features 
that make playing the Spinette so 
much fun. 


WURLIIZER 


ORGANS 


Made by the World's Largest Builder of Organs 
and Pianos Under One Great Name 


*$1325 f.0.b. North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(2-manuval-and-pedal-organ) 


Read how you can play a 
tune in 15 minutes 

Let us show you how you can learn 
to play right in your own home. With 
our new “‘easy-play” course you mas- 
ter your first tune in just 15 minutes. 
You simply follow the easy pictures. 

We know that’s hard to believe. 
But here’s how we’ll prove it to you 
at our expense. : Mail the coupon and 
we'll send you Lesson 1 absolutely 


FREE. Write now. 


Accept this FREE 
“easy-play” les- 
son. Play a tune 
in 15 minutes! 


r 
| The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
Dept. E-39, No. Tonawanda,N.Y. 
| I'd like to have your free ‘‘Easy- 
Play’’ Home Organ Lesson 1. Send 
| it to me along with complete infor- 
| mation on your new Spinette Organ. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Name 


Address s* 
City______ Zone. 


State. 


Music Lover’s Bookshelf 


(Continued from Page 6) 


chapter is interesting as an ex- 
pression of the critical judgment 
of such personalities as Thomas 
Mann, J. B. Priestly, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Gian-Carlo Menotti, Aaron 
Copland and others. There are 
forty-eight pages of reproductions 
of paintings and sculpture, many 
of them of the enigmatic type. 
To those who adore modern art, 
no matter how ugly, most of these 
reproductions will bring untold 
rhapsodies. To all others they will 
bring boredom if not disgust. To 
those with a curiosity to know 
the opinions of others upon mod- 
ern and super-modern and super- 
super-modern art, this book will 
answer many questions. De gusti- 
bus non est disputandum. 
Permabooks 


$.50 


Home Music Systems 
by Edward Tatnall Candy 


Here is a three hundred page 
book which describes in minute 
detail and in understandable lan- 
guage about all the average man 
could want to know concerning the 
building of a high fidelity radio- 
phonograph in the home. The sur- 
prising thing is that a standard 
publishing firm such as Harper 
and Brothers recognizes the fact 
that there is this widespread inter- 
est so that such a work becomes a 
necessity. The book tells how to 
build such systems and how to 
keep them in order and enjoy 
them. There must be thousands of 
amateurs who find a great deal of 
joy in making Hi-Fi apparatus to 
suit their special needs. ~* 


Harper and Brothers $3.95 


Danger Signals 
by Dr. Walter C. Alvarez 


It is the time old policy of 
ETUDE to restrict this limited de- 
partment to books directly related 
to music. Now and then, however, 
a publisher sends ETUDE a work 
of universal importance to every- 
one which deserves comment be- 
cause anyone would be benefitted 
by reading it. Such a book is 
“Danger Signals” by Dr. Walter 
C. Alvarez, eminent diagnostician 
and former Chief Consultant at 
the Mayo Clinic. Dr. Alvarez is 
widely known for his syndicated 
articles in’ the press. This time, 
his book is designed to relieve the 


fears of those who have the habi 
of collecting imaginary diseases 
But if your symptoms are seriou 
he tells you when it is desirabk 
to get to your doctor for attentio1 
as quickly as possible. 

Musicians are said to be new 
rotic, worry needlessly and hay 
fears about their health. Your re 
viewer once knew a basso cantant 
in a European opera house wht 
was a pitiful hypochondriac al 
though he was never sick enougl 
to miss a chance to get a larg 
fee. His description of his non 
existent maladies was funnier ever 
than “Le Malade Imaginare” by 
Moliere (Jean Baptiste Poquelin) 

Dr. Alvarez in his genial, lucic 
witty style, may put your mind t 
rest so that you can concentrat 
upon art, instead of your heart, o: 
your liver or your nerves or you! 
stomach. 


Wilcox & Follett Co. $3.01 


Song of the Arab 
by Rolla Foley 


Mr.’ Foley has written an un 
usual book. The title “Song of th 
Arab” is somewhat misleading. HI 
is a Protestant missionary wh 
lived in the Holy Land and th 
Near East for six years. He dis 
cusses the field that he covered i 
an unbiased and very engagin| 
manner, treating impartially upo’ 
the Roman Catholic, Hebrew an: 
Christian Arab settlements in Pa 
estine and provides illuminatini 
maps as illustration. No one ca 
read this book without acquirin 
expanded understanding and ir 
teresting information. His de 
scription of the Stations of th 
Cross will be found very interes: 
ing to non-Catholics. The parall« 
references to the Bible and ancierx 
history are excellent. References 1 
the songs of the Arabs occupy onl) 
about fifty of the one hundred an 
seventy pages. Therefore, for th 
ordinary reader it is much movy! 
engaging than many books upc 
Arab music by  musicologis! 
which are designed particular’ 
for savants. The book has bee 
carefully edited and documente» 
The chapter upon the Easter pi 
grimage is especially interestin), 
giving as it does the Christiz 
Arab’s songs connected with 7 
The Macmillan Company $3.5 

THE END 
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World Famous Letters 


JOHN JUZEK VIOLINS 


Violas and Cellos 


to the Editor 


P (Continued from Page 1) 
Ke must be some reason why 
the JOHN JUZEK VIOLINS are in 
such a great demand all over the 
country. 

Just compare the violins of other 
makes at double or even triple cost to 
the superb tone and excellent work- 
manship of the JOHN JUZEK VIO- 
LEUNS: 

We have innumerable finest com- 
ments from teachers and professional 
violinists—many an artist prefers to 
play on a “Master Art” JOHN JUZEK 
VIOLIN rather than on an expensive 
old instrument. 

Student outfits from the lowest price to the 
Master Art grade 


We are the sole agents for the famous F. N. 
Voirin Bows, Bourdain and Greville Clar- 
inets. 


METROPOLITAN 
MUSIC COMPANY 


Wholesalers, Importers, and Manufac- 
turers of all musical instruments 


222 FOURTH AVE., NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Publishers of the famous books on 
Violin Playing: 


A Practical Suggestion 


Dear Sir: To those who have 
difficulty in turning the pages of 
sheet music, as | do, I would sug- 
gest the use of filing tabs fastened 
to the edges of the sheets in the 
following positions: 

Begin with the last page that 
is to be turned, attaching the tab 
near the bottom. On the next pre- 
ceding page, put the tab a little 
higher, preferably about the width 
of the tab, and thus work back- 
wards to the first page. With this 
arrangement, it is always“the up- 
permost tab that is grasped in 
turning the next page. 

These tabs make the turning of 
sheets so easy and accurate that 
I keep a supply on hand and put 
them on all music that I am using. 
It takes only a few minutes to at- 
tach them. The life of the sheet 
music is prolonged by thus doing 
away with the necessity of fre- 
quently turning up dog-ears at the 
lower corners. I have found tabs 
—- 14 inch wide to be the best size. 


“@arillonicBells’™ 


Cover the community around 
your church with vibrant, spirit- 
lifting carillon music. In dynamic 
range, tonal quality and undis- 
torted volume, “Carillonic Bells” 
delight musicians as well as the 
average passerby. 

Churches everywhere have 
found that this bell instrumentisa 
valuable medium to advertise the 
church and build its spiritual in- 
fluence in the community. 
“Carillonic Bells’? require no 
tower, and may be played man- 
ually or automatically. The 
equipment is light in weight yet 
provides the range and volume 
of cast bells weighing many tons, 
at small cost. Write for com- 
plete information to— 


“SIMPLICITY OF VIOLIN PLAYING," Vols. |, 11 


“ALL VIOLIN TECHNIQUE" (complete, from beginner to artist) 
by Robert Juzek 


idically different and a challenge to all the existing methods and theories on Violin Playing. 


R. R. Snowden, M.D. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 


Buy a 
WICKS PIPE ORGAN 
»..20t an imitation 


THIS ISA 
GREAT INSTRUMENT... 
Custom Built FOR YOU 


Whenever there is a need for 
organ music...whether it be 
church -home-college-studio, 
etc...firstinvestigate the Wicks 
Organ..a genuine electric pipe 
organ. Its tonal grandeur... 
visual beauty and completely 
dependable character meets 
every musical requirement. 


The first demonstration will 
be an inspiring and memor- 
able experience. Distinguished 
Organists everywhere praise 
the craftsmanship and design 
of the Wicks Organ and un- 
hesitatingly recommend it. 


These artists recognize sound 
technical and artistic values 
sought for in an organ... 
and acknowledge the Wicks 
Organ to be superior. 

Prices begin at $2975 fora 


beautiful all-electric two manu 
Wicks Pipe Organ. 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, Inc. 
28359 Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


®Carillonic Bells''’ is a trademark for bell 
instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


Constructive Criticism 


Dear Sir: Judging from the con- 
tents of the typical “Letters to the 
Editor” which you choose to print 
each month, I am only able to specu- 
late as to whether or not ETUDE wel- 
comes constructive criticism. None- 
theless, my interest in your other- 


wise splendid magazine compels me ez i TA L i A Ni 
to offer the following suggestion. ts 
Contributing such a vast wealth of sells GERMAN * FRENCH 


material to the general field of music, 
ETUDE should be more modest than 
to publish all the fan mail that it re- 
ceives. The worthiness of the periodi- 
cal can be judged from its wide cir- 
culation; therefore, I am unable to 
discover any reasonable objectives 
gained by devoting valuable space to 
nothing more than letters of praise 
and gratitude. A worthwhile substi- 
tute would be the using of much of 
your column for letters which pre- 
sent information supplementing what 
you have said in your articles and, 
when necessary, for letters correcting 


The World’s Standard Conversational Method 


Another language j 
is invaluable to musicians. ae 


In your own home you can 
LISTEN and learn any of 29 
LANGUAGES by LINGUA- 
PHONE . . . quickly, easily. z 
You hear the language of your "°ver tired: 
choice correctly spoken by the day or 
noted linquists—men and wom- Right. this 
en. Endorsed by musicians, ed- teacher is 
ucators; over a million home- Crp Due 
study students. Write for inter- Ramon Vi- 
esting FREE book. 


Maestro 
Lingua- 
Phone’ is 


Many exclusive features guar- 
antee lasting service. Thousands 
of these superb Wicks Organs 
are today in use... everywhere! 


nay, Metro- 
politan Star 
Tenor. 


f LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE” 
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Send for free booklet... 
There is no obligation. 


PLEASE WRITE DEPT. E-1 


ILLINOTS 


any factual errors. 
Thank you very much for your 
consideration of the above matter. 


Merrill German 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 


§ 3909 Mezz., Rockefeller Plaza,N.¥.20,N.Y. 
Send me the FREE Linguaphone book. | want 


language 


to learn 
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Even fortissimo passages _ is full square, far more rig- 


are distortion-free when you _ id. And action is full size. 
play-this small piano! That’s Call on your Everett 
dealer today. Make this 
COMPARISON TEST... 


strike a chord onan Everett, 


the miracle of dyna-tension, 
exclusive with Everett. 

Like a grand, strings of 
then on a quality grand. 
YOU be the judge! 


a dyna-tension spinet are 


under greater tension. Plate 


dyna-tension 


EVERETT 


dyn 


EVERETT PIANO COMPANY, South Haven 3, Michigan 
Please send free booklet on dyna-tension. 
Also-picture folder on (_] spinets, (] consoles. 
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THE WORLD OF 


Richard Lert has-been re-en- 
gaged as musical director of the 
Pasadena Civic Music Association 
for the 19th season. Dr. Lert, famous 
in Germany and Austria as an opera 
and orchestra conductor was orig- 
inally brought to this country by the 
San Francisco Opera Company. 


The Plymouth Rock Center of 
Music and Drama in Duxbury, Mass. 
presented on July 15 a revival of 
the first American opera ever pro- 
duced at the Metropolitan Opera 
House, “The Pipe of Desire,” by 
Frederick Converse. This work was 
also the first opera ever sung in 
English at the Metropolitan Opera. 
George Poinar was musical director 
for the revival. 


The Bavarian State Opera will 
present a series of guest perform- 
ances at Covent Garden, London in 
late September and early October. 
The entire artistic and technical per- 
sonnel will journey to London where 
they will perform three works by 
Richard Strauss: “Arabella,” “Cap- 
riccio,” and “The Love of Danae,” 
as well as “Cosi Fan Tutte,” by 
Mozart. 


The National Association of 
Music Merchants held its annual 
convention in Chicago July 12-16, 
with a record-breaking attendance. 
Under the leadership of Harry E. 
Callaway, President, a program of 
events had been arranged, which 
covered a wide range of subjects 
of interest to music merchants. There 
were also exhibits of thé newest 
products in the various fields of 
merchandise including pianos, elec- 
tronic organs, radios, television sets, 
accordions, and band and orchestra 
instruments. 


A Festival of Chamber Music 
was held in July at Syracuse Univer- 
sity by the School of Music. Some 
of the greatest works in string quar- 
tet literature were included on the 
programs. A highlight of the event 
was the premiere performance of 
Robert Erickson’s Trio for Violin, 
Viola and Piano. 


Thomas Scherman, conductor 
of the Little Orchestra Society will 
include in this season’s concerts 
three works discovered by him on a 
research tour of Europe during 


UN 


April and May. These are the Co1 
certo for Violin and Strings in | 
Major by Pietro Nardini; Concert 
for Bassoon and Orchestra by th 
contemporary Austrian compose 
S. C. Eckhardt-Gramattée; and th 
Symphony for Winds (Op. Post.) b 
Richard Strauss. 


The 1953 Audio Fair to be hel 
in New York. City October 14-17 3 
expected to attract more than 20 
000 music lovers, audiophiles an 
sound engineers. A record breakin 
number of exhibitors will be in at 
tendence, including all of the majo 
manufacturers who will introduce 
the latest developments in Hi-F 
equipment. The Audio Engineerin 
Society will have its annual conver 
tion at the same time. 


The gold-topped baton that wa 
presented to the late John Phili 
Sousa in 1892 by members of th 
United States Marine Band when h 
resigned as conductor of that famou 
organization has been returned t 
the band by his daughters, Jan 
Priscilla Sousa and Mrs. Hele 
Sousa Albert. The noted ban 
leader’s daughters personally de 
livered the baton to Lieutenan 
Colonel William F. Santlemanr 
present leader of the Marine Banc 
together with three of Sousa’s manv 
scripts. 


Morey Ritt, 16-year-old pianis 
of Forest Hills, New York was th 
1953 winner of the Edgar Stillma 
Kelley Scholarship of the Nationez 
Federation of Music Clubs. Mis 
Ritt competed against 60 entrant 
in various classifications. 


Ernest Trow Carter, organi: 
and composer, died at Wallack Poin 
Conn. on June 21, at the age of 8¢ 
He was widely known as a compose 
of operatic and symphonic work 
For a number of years he was activ 
in Princeton, N. J. and edited th 
Princeton Song Book, as well # 
other college song books. 


The Carl Nielsen Musie Fest 
val being held in Copenhagen, De® 
mark, August 31 through Septembe 
4 will engage some of the mo 
prominent musical organizations ar 
artists in Denmark, including Tk 
Danish National Orchestra of tl 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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One of the greatest of present day operatic stars 


recounts some of the requirements of a thorough 


Preparation tor Opera 


Miss Albanese in her réle of Tosca 


Licia Albanese 


Miss Albanese in “Madame Butterfly” 


From an Interview with Licia Albanese Secured by Rose Heylbut 


TUDENTS who aspire to an operatic 

career often wonder where to begin. 

In my opinion, the first step is a care- 
ful checking of their natural abilities. 
Whatever they have to learn—and there is 
much!—the important thing to determine 
is the possession of a fine voice and enough 
intelligence to put that voice to its best 
use. I am not sure that intelligence and 
drive are not better assets than a fine voice 
alone! 

Many distinguished operatic careers have 
been built from smaller voices coupled with 
great intelligence. Some voices never be- 
come big enough to assume major réles; 
still, if they are of good quality and are 
used intelligently and feelingly, they do 
very well. Intelligent singing includes 
correct vocal control, together with the 
musical accentuation of words, phrases, 
melodic lines, which brings out the dra- 
matic significance of the réle. Some parts 
(Tosca, for example) are more dramatic 
in plot than in music, and the best voice 
in the world cannot explore their fullest 
meaning without the aid of a constantly 
controlling intelligence. By making sure 
of one’s abilities before beginning operatic 
work, the aspirant can save himself much 
heartache. 
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The actual preparation for opera begins 
with preliminary vocal study. It is quite 
impossible to succeed in opera unless 
purely vocal techniques have been devel- 
oped with the surety of second nature. 
When you are busy on the stage you can- 
not divert your mind from your réle to 
think about breath, tone, resonance. All 
these matters must be in sound shape 
before you set foot on a stage. 

My own preliminary vocal training con- 
sisted of four years of vocal mechanics: 
breath control, tone, vocalises, studies 
(such as Concone), gradually working 
into the arie antiche and a very few oper- 
atic arias. This kind of study gave:me 
vocal security; I no longer had to think 
about what to do. I still continue my purely 
vocal studies every day. 

The successful projection of opera rests 
upon good singing but includes more than 
singing alone, chiefly, a convincing sense 
of truth. To achieve this one must be 
extremely careful to eradicate such vocal 
imperfections as distract audience atten- 
tion from characterization. After all, one 
cannot permit one’s hearers to become 
aware that their Tosca is having difficulty 
with breathing or diction! Here are a few 
helpful points in vocal control. 


The voice should feel perfectly even in 
all its registers of range, and on all sounds. 
A good test is to sing through all the 
vowels on one breath, on the same note, 
and all in the same position. If this exer- 
cise sounds right and feels right, the voice 
is even. Next, make sure that all vowels 
are round and resonated well to the front. 
Nothing may sound pinched; EE and I 
must be round. It sometimes is necessary 
to round vowels beyond their value in 
ordinary speech. In my native Italian, I 
am careful to round the e in bene: it 
should not sound too open; it should 
never become bay-ne. The same is true of 
the French é, as in mére. And the foreign- 
born singer must be constantly alert to the 
rounding of English vowels. Maintaining 
well-rounded vowels and forward reso- 
nance is a great help both in voice pro- 
duction and in diction; it avoids screech- 
ing sounds. Finally, all breath should be 
released as tone, never as escaping air. I 
find it helpful to keep my breathing as 
natural as it is when I speak. I draw very 
deep singing breaths only when the needs 
of a specially long phrase, or a specially 
dramatic moment demand it. And when 
you begin to emerge from purely vocal 

(Continued on Page 62) 
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Mrs. Mildred Leonard 


by Martha Neumark 


Mrs. Leonard illustrates the Dropping Exercise with one of her classes. 


What Can Technical Instruction Achieve? 


A Discussion of Fundamental Techniques 


T COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY’S Teach- 
ers College there has been developed 
a vastly important. music center where skill- 
ful, objective and above all inspirational 
direction is given to the teachers who will 
one day be entrusted with the guidance of 
whole communities in the new musical ways 
and methods of instruction that have stood 
the test of sufficient years and actual ap- 
plication. 

Neophytes are not the only ones who 
come here to learn. In the halls and class- 
rooms there are many who have already 
spent full lives in the musical profession; 
some there are who have long since at- 
tained eminence in their field. Yet they 
gather in these academic halls from the far 
corners of the earth because the word has 
gone forth that the combined eclectic and 
creative approach is productive of the high- 
est results musically as well as education- 
ally. Perhaps the main value of any course 
is not to arrive at a series of absolutisms, 
but to cause teachers to think through their 
own procedures, to enable them to readjust, 
to incorporate unaccustomed ways when 
these have proved themselves to be effective. 
A true pedagogue is never rigid nor un- 
willing to greet change per se. This must 
be particularly true in the field of music, 


in which so much that is subjective is 
mingled with the purely objective. As wit- 
ness the case of the Dorian mode, of which 
Aristotle said: “It has a calming effect on 
the hearer” while the medieval writers on 
music declare it to be of a rousing, exciting 
nature. And so. much that is deemed new 
by the uninitiated in the final analysis is 
found to stem practically from the primi- 
tive pentatonic stage; as for example, free 
rhythm, not pressed into bars, which is 
quite in accord with the nature of the 
aboriginal Bedouin, who brooked no fet- 
ters or limitations. Analysis must add to 
observation the very useful arts of intro- 
spection and dissection. 

~ Music by definition is a concord of sweet 
sound which reaches the consciousness 
through the medium of the ear. Its produc- 
tion depends upon two factors: the instru- 
ment and the performance. And essentially 
it is with the quality of the latter that the 
piano teacher must be prepared to deal. 
Piano music in general is not just the 
manipulation of an instrument; it’s much 
more than that. When we attain under- 
standing of its scope we are far better able 
to impart its meaning to our own pupils. 
And all the facets enter into the instruction 
of the teachers who come to learn on Morn- 


ingside Heights. 
Classroom Glimpse 


One of Teachers College’s outstanding 
piano teachers is Mrs. Mildred Leonard 
whose incisive charm is well matched by 
the amazingly wide range of musical knowl- 
edge she manages to impart in the course 
of any one semester of piano instruction. 
Her main theme is true musical perform- 
cance, which cannot be attained through any 
purely superficial approach. She exposes 
the nuclei that must be fathomed before 
integration of the melodious whole can 
take place with authority. Her essential ap- 
proach to technical skills she epitomized 
thus: “It is good to do a bit of technique 
work each time you sit down to play. You 
know when you’ve mastered a technique by 
the comfortable feeling you attain at the 
keyboard. It is most important to learn 
the proper techniques, since they are de- 
signed to give the most musical and the 
most comfortable performances. If you de- 
velop certain basic techniques out of con- 
text, then when you meet passages involving 
them you'll recognize what is called for and 
you'll perform more satisfactorily. Thus 
you use your time most effectively. It is 
not enough to (Continued on Page 50) 
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spat PROGRESS of music is the doing 
of a few thoughtful men, men aware of 
the possibilities of this sound art and such 
masters of their craft that they are able to 
make theory coincide with reality. As an 
instrument of music, the piano has been 
exceptionally fortunate in the men devoted 
to the task of exploring its mysteries. One 
of these was Ferruccio Busoni, a musician 
of the last part of the nineteenth century 
and of the early part of this century, who 
achieved results of vast significance and 
wide influence. 

Busoni’s father was Italian, his mother 
Austrian. Although he was born in Empoli, 
Tuscany (1866), he spent his early years 
in Trieste. It was there that, under his 
mother’s tutorship, he had his first key- 
board training. He appeared publicly for 
the first time in Vienna at the age of nine, 
and greatly excited the famous critic, 
Hanslick. His rise was rapid and he soon 
was well known throughout Europe, from 
Moscow and St. Petersburg to London and 
Paris. 

Busoni had great admiration for Franz 
Liszt, and it was upon the foundations 
laid by this pianist-composer that he built 
his school of piano playing. The reason 
that he never had the popularity in America 
that was accorded him in Europe was the 
current predominance of the Leschetizky 
school of piano playing as exemplified by 
that master’s famous pupil, Paderewski. 
This type of execution was foreign to 
Busoni who, it is said, was irked by the 
cool receptions he received several times 
in the United States. There is a story that 
once during a concert he was particularly 
peeved by a cold audience, whereupon he 
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An appraisal of the qualities which 


made Busoni one of the greatest 


among artists of the keyboard 


The Piano Art 
of Ferruccio Busoni 


by Christopher Paddack 


played Bach’s Chromatic Fugue with one 
pedal, from beginning to end, and then 
turned and grinned broadly at the audience 
which was shocked into confusion by the 
perverse trick. 

Busoni, the composer, was recognized 
from an early date in Europe. He was 
awarded the Rubinstein Prize for compo- 
sition in 1896. As part of the prize he 
was given an appearance as guest artist 
with the Gewandhaus Orchestra, Nikisch 
conducting, where he performed his own 
arrangement of the Liszt Spanish Rhapsody. 

As to the extent of his repertoire, it is 
said that once, when asked how much of 
the piano literature it included, he an- 
swered, “All of it.” In any man but Busoni, 
this retort would have been taken as an 
exaggeration. The rare copies of the few 
recordings he made are studies in per- 
fection—a perfection that has not been 
recaptured since his time. 

In his approach to the piano, Busoni 
began by recognizing the limitations of 
both man and piano. Much of his greatness 
is due to this aptitude for givitig abstract 
theory a concrete backbone. As a problem 
in physics, Busoni pointed out that the 
piano is no more than a horizontal set of 
keys covering the reach of a man’s arms, 
and a set of pedals each with a use and 
importance of its own. The movement of 
the keys is approximately one sixteenth 
of an inch downward and the movement 
of the pedals, one inch. Busoni’s gesture 
never exceeded these distances. Unlike sev- 
eral of the present box office luminaries, 
he found no reason for throwing his arms 
about or stamping on the pedals. But it 
is by no means enough to say that Busoni’s 


piano gesture was quiet. He was quiet at 
the piano for a reason. The crux of all 
piano playing is the legato touch and 
Busoni knew far more than his contempo- 
raries or successors at the keyboard what 
piano legato means. His advice to pupils 
on the subject does not attempt to define 
legato, but rather indicates a way to a 
legato touch. For Busoni, the finger is 
nothing more than the point of contact 
between the arm and the keyboard, the 
piano tone is controlled and directly due to 
the weight of the arm on the keyboard. This 
use of the inert weight of the arm, dis- 
tributed by the wrist to the fingers, results 
in even tone and strength for all fingers. 
The movement of the arm is horizontal 
and this is because the keyboard is hori- 
zontal. The movement of the wrist is un- 
restricted. Busoni did not limit the move- 
ment of this marvelous wrist-machine by 
anything so abstruse as a rule for rule’s 
sake. However, he insisted that the wrist 
be moved, for it is as difficult to play the 
piano with a stiff wrist as it would be to 
walk with stiff ankles. Simple as these 
axioms sound, they are not widely recog- 
nized or practiced. Nonetheless, these 
form the fundamentals of Busoni’s physical 
equipment for playing the piano. He added 
a few important corollaries which are only 
a statement of the problems involved in 
effective piano address—proportion be- 
tween the treble and bass, between the out- 
side and the inside of either hand, evenness 
of scales and arpeggios, economy in the 
use of the pedals and of keyboard gestures. 

To attempt description of Busoni’s own 
piano playing is quite another thing for it 


defies both cat- (Continued on Page 51) 
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(Left) “How do you like 
playing over the air?” 
Kay West, hostess of the 
“Kay West Show,” in- 
terviews Junior Festival 
Winners Rosalie Was- 
ser and Sherron Kelm. 


(Right) Boys’ Trio: 
Gregg Kimball, Jerr Cun- 
ningham, Gregg Cox, 
with Scott Goodnight at 
the piano rehearse 
their number for one 
of the programs. 


(Left) Roger Gadway 
shows Patricia Elliott 
Cleft) and Joanne Wil- 
cox how he fingers a 
tricky passage. 


(Right) John Emmel 
music director of station 
KEX, Portland, Oregon, 
holds the rapt attention 
of two junior musi- 
eians: Charyl Taylor 
and five-year-old Sally 
Yates. 
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(Left) Officers of Ore 
gon’s Junior Music Fes 
tival: Paul Bently, jun 
ier counselor; Mary L 
Craig, state chairman 
Mrs. F. R. Hunter, stat 
president, check ove 
events of week-long 
program. 


(Right) A group of mu 
sicians who attended th 
first ‘‘Coffee Clinie® 
talk over some of th 
highlights of the pre 
gram. 
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WHAT THE JUNIOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 
CAN DO FOR YOUR STATE 


An important phase of the work sponsored by the National 


Federation of Music Clubs is here graphically presented 


by Norma Ryland Graves 


ODAY, in all but three states of the 

Union, the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs sponsors annual state-wide Junior 
Music Festivals. Set up for the purpose of 
encouraging average as well as talented 
pupils, they emphasize high individual 
standards of musical excellence. Equally 
important, they are no longer regarded as 
purely competitive events. 

Rightly handled the Junior Music Festi- 
val is a musical asset to any community 
for it unquestionably advances the cause 
of music through wider appreciation and 
increased study. But no matter how worth 
while any project may be, results are not 
achieved merely by wishful thinking. Suc- 
cess comes only through careful organiza- 
tion, tireless work, unfailing enthusiasm. 

Perhaps no state better illustrates the 
results of a carefully planned campaign 
to widen music interests through the Junior 
Music Festival than does Oregon. In 1947 
its standing among the 11 states comprising 
the Western Division was negligible: 80 
entries for the annual Festival. Last year 
(1952), Oregon had over 460 entries. Pro- 
rated according to population, the state 
ranked first in its division. 

Any state contemplating a similar pro- 
gram must bear in mind that a certain 
amount of “spade work” is necessary. For- 
tunately, when the pattern is once estab- 
lished, individual effort becomes less de- 
tailed. Largely through trial and error, 
Oregon’s Junior Festival committee has set 
up a program of wide popular appeal. It 
features such innovations as “Coffee Clin- 
ics” and “Workshops for Parents” in ad- 
dition to its student auditions and weekly 
radio program. 

The initial event to arouse enthusiasm 
for this year’s Junior Festival was a unique 
“Coffee Clinic” held in one of the city’s 
newest and most modern music stores. Al- 
though up to 6:30 on this early spring 
day the store operated in its usual capacity, 
two hours later chairs, divans, and an at- 
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tractively appointed coffee table had trans- 
formed its busy foyer and adjoining rooms 
into an informal music hall. 

Over one hundred interested parents and 
teachers attended the evening clinic con- 
ducted by a prominent local musician who 
played and discussed the majority of piano 
numbers scheduled for the coming Festival. 
At the conclusion of the program, small 
groups gathered around the piano to take 
up individual problems of phrasing, pedal- 
ing, interpretation. Heads of other depart- 
ments, violin, voice, instruments, were on 
hand for consultation and advice in regard 
to filling out registration blanks for the 
Festival. 

Was the “Clinic” successful? Far more so 
than the most enthusiastic committee mem- 
ber had ever dreamed! In placing uniform 
information before such a large group all 
were given equal attention. From this re- 
sulted a uniformity of purpose and en- 
deavor never before so thoroughly achieved. 
Some of the more timid younger teachers— 
hesitant because of unfamiliarity with Fes- 
tival procedures—gained confidence to 
enter their classes. 

Best of all, the spirit of goodly fellow- 
ship which prevailed over coffee cups did 
much to break down professional jealousies 
and bickerings over minor details. It re- 
quired no spectacular tricks or’ sleight-of- 
hand performance to convince these teach- 
ers that common effort in a common cause 
would accomplish far more than spasmodic 
individual attempts, sincere though the lat- 
ter might be. 

The success of the city “Clinic” led of- 
ficers to adopt the plan for smaller cities 
throughout the state. Clinics in five widely 
separated sections were held with excellent 
results. For the first time many an iso- 
lated teacher has now been drawn into an 
organization created primarily to assist her. 

“What I like best about this plan,” one 
upstate teacher remarked enthusiastically, 
“is that it is practical. You have convinced 


me that my talented Sally will have her 
opportunity just like the rest. I thought 
‘city’ instructors and their pupils would 
have the edge over us ‘country’ teachers— 
that there was no use trying. But with all 
of us working on the same level it’s 
definitely more democratic and certainly 
more fair.” 

Incidentally many an upstate youngster 
will henceforth eagerly anticipate the trip 
to Portland for the annual Music Festival— 
the climax to his year of study. To en- 
courage a wider state turnout, Oregan of- 
ficers have recently readied a new plan. 
If necessary, overnight accommodations in 
the homes of Junior Festival members will 
be provided for those teachers and students 
coming from a great distance. ies 

Doubtless the most novel feature of Ore- 
gon’s plan for wider participation in music 
events has been the “Workshop for Par- 
ents,” sponsored by the Oregon Federation 
of Music Clubs. Dividing the city into three 
general divisions, the officers conducted 
three workshops in which parents and 
teachers were brought together to discuss 
common problems. 

Imagine the auditorium of a neighbor- 
hood community club filled with over a 
hundred parents and teachers, all thinking 
music, all talking music. A give-and-take 
program prompted by the sincere desire of 
both parties to give children the best in 
music education—that’s the picture of the 
first Workshop held late in March. 

“What is the best practice time for my 
child?” “My son wants me to start piano 
lessons. Am I too old?” “Susy has had 
polio. Will piano lessons help her muscle 
coordination ? 

But it was not a field day just for par- 
ents. Instructors had their say, too. “Do 
parents talk over practice assignments 
with their children?” “Do parents insist 
upon regular daily practice?” “Do parents 
encourage ‘their child to do more 
than he is (Continued on Page 58) 
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It is a serious mistake 
to think of piano 


practice only as a 


muscular development to be 


perfected by endless repetition of 


keyboard exercises. There is also 


the highly important 


Mental Practice 


From an Interview with Aldo Ciccolini 
Secured by Stephen West 


(Aldo Ciccolini began his career when 
his native Naples was under German bom- 
bardment. He was taken as hostage but 
escaped the firing squad, living in hiding 
until the Americans liberated Naples. The 
first Italian chosen to play for American 
troops, Ciccolini resumed his interrupted 
career by winning three prizes in Italy and, 
in 1949, the Marguerite Long-Jacques Thi- 
band International Piano Contest in Paris. 
Since then his successful tours of Europe, 
North Africa, South America, and the 
United States have placed him among the 
outstanding pianists of our day.—Ed. note.) 


M*“* STUDENTS think of piano prac- 
tice as a muscular development which 
they can perfect by repeating the same ex- 
ercises through many hours of keyboard 
work, This I believe to be a mistake. End- 
less repetitions of purely muscular activity 
can be a waste of time, since muscles alone 
will never make a pianist. 

After hours and hours of work, the pian- 
ist may acquire a certain muscular famil- 
iarity with a piece without really possessing 
the composition; between practice ses- 
sions, his muscles may undergo reaction. 
Practice is helpful only when the control- 
ling brain directs the playing of each note, 
the motion of each finger. Mental practice 
brings better results in shorter time. 


My own method of work is to memorize 
a new piece completely, before I take it to 
the keyboard. In this way, I become famil- 
iar with its structure as well as with its 
problems (of phrasing, tone, technique) 
which cannot always be solved when one 
plays from notes. 

During this pre-keyboard memorizing, I 
fix my own fingerings (every advanced 
student should know his own hands well 
enough to do this), and form an idea of 
the varieties of tone I shall need, the kinds 
of attack, etc. Also, I study the technical 
requirements to the point of planning in 
advance every motion my hands and arms 
will have to make. Fleet passages, chordal 
passages, melodies, leaps, trills—all require 
their own special motions, and these be- 
come clarified by advance charting. 

When at last I begin work at the piano, 
I try to reproduce the tones and motions I 
have already determined. This represents 
my actual practicing but it comes as the 
second step. By planning first and execut- 
ing second, I avoid wrong and wasted 
motion and come more quickly to get the 
feeling of the right motions into my fingers 
and arms. Once these right motions have 
been consciously acquired, they stay with 
me; in reviewing a work, the fingers fall 
into place of themselves. 

Practice is facilitated when one learns 


to listen to one’s own playing. It is not 
enough to reproduce each note; quality 
of tone, nature of attack, style of phrasing 
are all part of study. The note on the 
printed page means little unless it is con- 
sidered in relation to the notes which pre- 
cede and follow it. Each context has its 
own quality which should be determined 
before playing. 

Mental practice frees one from the com- 
mon error of first learning notes and then 
trying to figure out what to do with them. 
It enables you to learn immediately what 
you want to do. And it is knowing what 
you want to do which unlocks the secrets 
of music. Once you know, mentally, exactly 
what a passage means and how you want 
it to sound, you will find that its problems 
can be solved by so simple a thing as a 
change of finger position. Many of Chopin’s 
works (the Berceuse, for example) contain 
rapid passages of scales or embroideries 
built around the notes of the melodic 
theme. These embroideries must not ob- 
scure the theme; they must be played 
cleanly, yet they should sound vague, ethe- 
real, like a veil of tone rather than a series 
of sharply attacked notes. This is especially 


true in pianissimo passages. Once you are | 


accustomed to analyzing such effects in 
advance, you know at once what to do 
about them. I have found that this ethereal 
quality is better obtained by slightly raising 
the lower arm and allowing the fingers to 
fall on the keys without too much arching. 
This position takes some of the weight 
from the keys and gives the resulting tone 
a softer, more shimmering effect. (An ef- 
fect, by the way, which is often needed in 
Debussy and Ravel.) 

Many technical problems can be worked 
out in a similar way. One of these is the 
trill. Some pianists are born with a natural 
trill and can trill with any two fingers; 
for those who are not so endowed, the 
motion can present difficulties of muscular 
origin. In trilling, there should be a very 
slight rotating motion of the lower arm. 
This motion, however, should be entirely 
natural and unconscious. In case it is not 
natural—or not even present— don’t ever 
try to force it! Practice trilling slowly, 
telaxedly, and in time the desired rotary 
motion will come of itself. Forcing, or try- 
ing consciously to rotate the arm defeats 
good trilling. Relaxed, slow practice is also 
the best means of acquiring even speed. 
Indeed, it represents the first condition 
for any kind of good playing. 

But the best technical methods are sim- 
ply a means towards the end of projecting 
music. Technique must be conscientiously 
studied, but never as a goal in its own 
right. The soundest approach to music is 
a thorough mastery of style. We often hear 
it said that some great pianist has a good 
technique. This is a mistake. The great 
pianist does not have a technique, he has 
many techniques, as many as the number of 
composers whose (Continued on Page 47) 
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by Tudor Williams 


MUST You Sing? 


Whether your aim is grand opera, the concert stage, radio, TV 


night club or name band, there are certain fundamental 


principles that are requisite to your success. 


T THIS MOMENT in the United States 
of America there may be 250,000 
humans of various ages studying the art of 
singing. There are thousands more singing 
everywhere, without bothering to study the 
art. In many instances it reflects a sincere 
natural desire to sing and in others a de- 
sire to make a lot of money and gain pub- 
lic acclaim. Opportunities are open to 
young people in one or both of two dis- 
tinct fields which are sometimes referred 
to as the “classic” and the “popular.” They 
in turn are subdivided, the classic com- 
prising opera, light opera, concert and 
church; and the popular comprising the 
night club and cabaret circuit which has 
largely taken the place of the old vaude- 
ville. The artists representative of these 
various fields have, by means of television, 
radio, recordings, etc. become widely 
known and thousands of youngsters annu- 
ally are inspired and stimulated by their 
example. 

It is perhaps fortunate for the public 
that only a very small percentage of stu- 
dents of singing ever appear before a TV 
camera or radio microphone, but the pub- 
lic may be unfortunate in that many highly 
talented singers are crowded out of the 
picture by less talented but more aggressive 
individuals or their agents. The reasons 
for this are many. The future of the enter- 
tainment profession looks brighter than 
ever and singers should see to it that they 
are ready to seize their opportunities when 
they knock. Unfortunately, many students 
are not ready and in their eagerness to 
gain recognition do themselves an im- 
mense amount of harm by appearing at an 
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audition or before the public without prop- 
er preparation. These over-ambitious young 
people find it difficult to get a second audi- 
tion at the same place. 

First of all the would-be singer must be 
imbued with a tremendous desire to sing. 
He must want to sing more than anything 
else in the world. He should not be gov- 
erned by the thought of how much money 
he can make with his voice: if that thought 
is present he is more concerned with money 
than with singing. Singing—for the sheer 
delight of it—must be his sole incentive. 
One who has this overwhelming desire will 
generally be found to possess a fair voice, 
sometimes an excellent one. 


Next he must have a sound physique: 
not necessarily a large one—just a sound 
one. Good health must be a principal con- 
cern and naturally good health cannot be 
maintained unless a constant watch is kept 
over it. 

Thirdly, a good natural singer is gener- 
ally “sound” conscious. He is more keenly 
aware of the sounds around him than the 
sights. He has a good memory for sounds: 
voices, bird notes and the thousands of 
other sounds which surround him. In other 
words, he must have a good ear. 

Lastly, he should be careful of his ap- 
pearance at all times. In his mind he should 
picture himself before an audience so that 
when that moment actually arrives, he has 
mentally prepared for it. 

Study under the direction of a good 
teacher is essential in the vast majority of 
cases. It is unlikely that even the most 
gifted aspirant to a singing career will fail 


to profit from the guidance of a mature 
teacher, one who has himself experienced 
the trials of a career as a singer. It is 
therefore of prime importance that great 
care be exercised in the selection of a 
teacher. Those who spend the most for 
advertising are not necessarily the best. 
Some of the claims put forward in adver- 
tisements would not bear close scrutiny. 
Not all experienced singers are able to 
impart their knowledge to others. Some 
are not sufficiently analytical by nature to 
discover how they produce tones or how 
to rectify any defects in a student’s voice. 
An honest teacher will not hesitate to tell 
his qualifications and in most cases he can 
demonstrate his abilities and give examples 
to the student of how a particular exercise 
or phrase should be sung. When a student 
has decided upon a teacher and the latter 
is willing to accept him, he should stay 
with that teacher as long as any progress 
continues. The relationship between teacher 
and student must be a happy one, and it 
requires a period of time for the teacher 
to understand the personality and tempera- 
ment. of the student. Only thus can the 
maximum progress be made and the talent 
of the student be correctly channeled. The 
teacher should be able to influence the stu- 
dent in the needed education beyond voice 
culture. Mere possession of a fine voice is 
not in itself sufficient for a successful 
career, and alas! it is only too true that 
few teachers are able to advise their stu- 
dents about the other studies needed. A 
knowledge of languages, drama and acting 
is essential in addition to music. Too 
frequently (Continued on Page 60) 
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Bach: Concerto No. 2 in E Major for Violin 

and Orchestra 
Prokofiev: Concerto No. 2 in G Minor for 

Violin and Orchestra, Op. 63 

If there’s a fault 
to find with this 
disc, someone else 
will have to find 
it. To my _ taste, 
Zino Francescatti’s 
solo violin searches 
out the full meas- 
ure of both scores. 
Whether playing 
the Bach concerto 
with George Szell 
and the Columbia 
Symphony or the 
Prokofiev concerto with Dimitri Mitro- 
poulos and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony, Francescatti plays intelligently 
and beautifully. The Prokofiev is properly 
lyrical, the Bach virile. As to recording, the 
sound is ideal for both works. (Columbia, 


one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Beethoven: Quartets in F and G, Op. 18, Nos. 

1 and 2 

Quartet in C-Sharp Minor, Op. 

131, No. 14 

Two of the best sounding chamber rec- 
ords heard recently are RCA Victor record- 
ings of the first, second, and fourteenth 
quartets of Beethoven. The recording quar- 
tet, the Paganini, is composed of talented 
Belgians whose Beethoven style is generally 
smoother, more relaxed, less vigorous than 
we hear from the Budapest quartet. In the 
Paganini performance the third and fourth 
movements of the F major quartet are a 
bit weak in conception, but no such com- 
plaint is likely to be made against any of 
the companion quartet or opus 131. More- 
over, the “orthophonic” sound is so satisfy- 
ing that from the reproductive viewpoint 
the Paganini recordings are to be preferred 
over the Budapest competition. (RCA Vic- 
tor, two 12-inch LP discs.) 


Rimsky-Korsakoff: Scheherazade 


At least a dozen conductors have re- 
corded their impressions of the fabulous 
Arabian nights tales as told by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff. The popular symphonic suite is 
amply able to withstand almost any treat- 
ment, but for those who like it best Leopold 
Stokowski is the man for the podium. 
His new “Scheherazade” with the London 
Philharmonia Orchestra is a wonder of 
Oriental color and imagery, though the 
romantic third section, The Young Prince 
and the Young Princess, suffers from over- 
fussiness. Recorded in England with depth 
and brilliance, Stokowski’s latest ‘“Sche- 
herazade” is headed for a good sale in 
America. (RCA Victor, one 12-inch LP 
disc. ) 


Folk Music of the United States 


The Library of Congress continues to 
release valuable recorded collections of folk 
music from all over the nation. Three new 
records edited by Duncan B. M. Emrich 
of the Library’s Music Division will help 
preserve fast-disappearing musical Amer- 
cana of the nineteenth century. One record 
deals entirely with Texas cowboy music, 
another with music of the Mormon settlers 
and the Far West generally, the third with 
Civil War ballads and ballads produced by 
the assassination of three presidents. The 
recordings are skillfully made and are ac- 
companied by helpful booklets. (Library 
of Congress, three 12-inch LP discs.) 


Puecini: La Bohéme 


If you’ve ever secretly wished that all the 
singers would suddenly drop out of an 
opera, you can have your wish with 
“Bohéme.” Columbia Records with the con- 
nivance of Andre Kostelanetz has come out 
with Puccini’s opus arranged for orchestra. 
Turning the arias over to the first violins 
may not be your idea of an ideal “Bohéme.” 
but a hearing of the record may surprise 
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you. Kostelanetz has not tried tricks with 
the music; it’s straight out of the book. And 
it’s pleasant listening. Puccini’s wealth of 
melodies is partly responsible, but Colum- 
bia’s fine sound engineering has a lot to do 
with it (Columbia, one 12-inch LP disc.) _ 


Baritone Recital and Encores 
by Mack Harrell 
Don’t overlook 
this remarkable 
record recital be- 
cause of any doubts 
about the quality 
of the recording. 
Despite the low 
price, this Reming- 
ton record has ex- 
cellent tone and 
smooth surfaces. 
Texas-born Har- 
rell, with the Met- 
ropolitan since 
1940, demonstrates some of the finest bari- 
tone singing to be heard today. The color- 
ing of his voice indicates not only a 
thoroughly trained vocal mechanism but 
musical intelligence of the first rank. With 
Brooks Smith giving able piano assistance, 
Harrell sings a complete recital of German 
Lied, French art songs, and John Jacob 
Niles’ intriguing Four Gambling Songs. 
(Remington, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Beethoven: Sottara No. 26 in E-flat, Op. 8la 
Sonata No. 29 in B-Flat. Op. 106 


Solomon, the English pianist, must 
be given credit for one of the best 
Beethoven piano recordings of the year. 
His performances of the difficult “Hamm- 
erklavier” Sonata and the contrasting 
“Les Adieux” Sonata are models of play- 
ing that is score-perfect yet filled with 
the warmth of deep understaing. Only 
the great or the foolish attempt the 

(Continued on Page 46) 
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A Symphony 
of Bells 


An authoritative discussion 
of a new development in the 


electronic carillon field 


by Paul D. Peery 
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(At the risk of courting a charge of using 
proprietary material, ETUDE presents this 
article which tells of the development of an 
electronic carillon as produced by one of the 
leading companies in this field. The subject 
of bells, chimes, electronic bells, carillons, 
or whatever name is used, has always had a 
great appeal to the public imagination. 
ETUDE believes it is doing a real service to 
its readers in giving information about this 
particular electronic carillon, at the same 
time realizing full well that there are other 
products in this same field which perhaps 
should have similar recognition—Ed. note) 


GREAT DEAL of bunkum has been 

written about chimes. Fantastic claims 
of tuning, optimistic statements about the 
number of tuned harmonics have been put 
forth until much false information clouds 
the subject. The clear light of truth may 
be welcome. 

In the first place, no longer is it neces- 
sary to buy bell music by the ton. The 
advent of the electronic carillon has obvi- 
ated this. The old traditional campaniform 
instrument deserves our greatest respect. 
But science, with its new horizons in the 
field of electronics, has brought bell music 
within the reach of every church. The stag- 
gering expense of the ancient instrument, 
the old, cumbersome clavier, the great 
weight, necessitating a specially designed 
tower—these are no more. For most musi- 
cians the newest of these electronic caril- 
lons has supplanted the traditional one 
even in tonal quality. 

This most recent addition to the bell 
world is the Symphonic Carillon, manu- 
factured by the Maas-Rowe Electromusic 
Company. The principle behind this instru- 
ment is completely new, an innovation 
never before used. It is a conspicuous 
advance in the art of music, and is entirely 
different from every other carillon on the 
market. The old so-called “out-of-tuneness” 
that to most musicians’ ears made chimes 
a harmonic nuisance has been completely 
eliminated. The tone of the symphonic 
carillon is full and rich, with each indi- 
vidual note of every chord balanced, even 
to the important contributing harmonics. 

This matter of tone is the first stum- 
bling block a musician encounters in his 
acceptance of chimes. The problem is for- 
ever quieted if a sincere study is made 
of the tonal structure of a bell. All argu- 
ments about bells, chimes, carillons—all 
disputations stem from just one point: 
what makes up a bell tone? With no at- 
tempt to be definitive, but in an attempt 
to avoid partiality, the writer believes that 
for the average ear, the shape of a bell, 
the manner of ringing, even the material 
of which it is made, all are unimportant. 
Anything that gives off a bell-like tone will 
by the layman rightly or wrongly always 
be called a bell. The gay bell tones that 
dance so lightly through Rudolf Friml’s 


“Firefly” certainly are none the less bell- 
like because they come from small metal 
bars. This concept is supported by the 


dictionary. Without indulging in casuistry — 


then, let us examine the structure of a bell 
tone, no matter what its source. 

All tones are made up of harmonics. 
But strike C on the piano and the average 
listener when questioned will say simply 
“That’s C.” He does not distinguish the 
overtones. Most people believe that a single 
note produces only one tone. This is not 
true. When a bell rings, at least five audi- 
ble tones sound. These harmonics present 
when a bell is struck sound with greater 
strength than the overtones for other in- 
struments. Also, bell harmonics do not 
correspond to the natural harmonic series, 
but have their own sequence. This is pre- 
cisely what causes the bell tone to be un- 
like that of any other instrument in the 
world. 

Some may find difficulty in comprehend- 
ing how several tones can be emitted si- 
multaneously from one vibrating medium, 
but such is exactly the case. The sounding 
board of a piano is a good example of a 
single medium vibrating to more than one 
tone at a time. When a phonograph is 
played, the needle vibrates to all the dif- 
ferent tones recorded on the disk. It is 
possible to have many _ simultaneously 
sounding separate tones from the same vi- 
brating medium. And with a bell, at least 
five audible, easily distinguishable tones 
ring out with each stroke. 

The tone heard loudest when a bell is 
struck is called the strike or pitch tone. 
Always sounding with this, and easily 
identifiable to a musician’s ear, are four 
other tones, two below, two above. The 
subharmonics are the sixth and an octave 
sixth. Above, there are a fifth and the 
octave to the strike tone. Actually the har- 
monic structure is far more complicated 
than this. For instance, there is still an- 
other octave above the octave to the pitch 
tone. A second octave above. Though not 
discernible to the ear, this high partial 
contributes considerably to the tonal struc- 
ture. Of all these tones, the definitive har- 
monics, those most important in determin- 
ing the resultant heard tone are the sixth 
immediately below, the strike tone, the 
fifth above, and the octave and double 
octave above. In the case of the symphonic 
carillon all of these are accurately tuned 
and are brought into chordal relation. That 
is, every time a bell on the symphonic 
carillon rings, the tones of a full chord 
sound: three octaves (the strike tone, the 
octave, and second octave), the fifth above, 
and the sixth below. For simplicity’s sake, 
these are always represented as a triad, 
with the strike tone as fundamental, and 
a third and a fifth to complete the chord. 
The third actually sounds an octave lower, 
which puts it below the pitch tone, This 
position, while har -(Continued on Page 56) 
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The Place of the Non-Concertizing 


Artist in Ameriea’s Musie 


by LeROY V. BRANT 


OUNG AMERICA with a sincere desire 

to have a life in music, but without the 
wish, or perhaps the genius, for a concert 
career, is the theme of this article, the 
last in the series published in recent months 
in ETUDE for the musically ambitious 
youth of this land. The recommendations 
here set forth are based on more than forty 
years in the musical profession; each has 
been tried over and over again, and each 
has been found to “work.” 

The first consideration of the prospec- 
tive professional musician is his adapt- 
ability to music, and in this connection 
he asks himself five questions. If the an- 
swer to any of these is in the negative he 
would do well to look elsewhere for a means 
of livelihood. Here are the questions and 
commentaries on them: 

1. Do you have average or better than 
average intelligence? 

(If you were not endowed by nature with 
mental alertness no teacher of music can 
give you that quality. However, it does not 
require a gigantic intellect fo be successful; 
if you are average you can succeed to an 
average degree; if you are better than 
average you can forecast better than aver- 
age success. Your school grades may be a 
guide to you in this matter.) 

2. Are you definitely musical? 

(If you do not possess an instinctive 
feeling for music no teacher can give it 
to you. If you possess it to an average 
degree you may hope for average success, 
say, in the art of teaching or some other 
home field. If you possess better than 
average musical ability your chance for 
success is better than average, since all 
society is based on persons of average 
abilities. ) 


In this, the final article 


of this series, the author sets forth 


anumber of requirements to determine 


the best field for the young musician 


not qualified for a concert career. 


3. Do you possess the capacity for hard 
work? ' 

(Without this you might as well forget 
music. You must be able to work when the 
way is dark; you cannot be a clock 
watcher; you must be willing to toil and 
keep on toiling when all the breaks go 
against you, when the head and the back 
ache, and the heart as well.) 

4. Do you believe in yourself? 

(Faith in one’s self is as indispensable 
to success as is musical feeling. Without 
it the path of life becomes automatically 
lined with pitfalls, real only because we 
believe them to be real. The most terrible 
thing a parent or a teacher can do to any 
child is to make the child believe he is a 
nonentity, that when he goes out into the 
world for himself he will find that no one 
regards him, that his services will be of 
no value to anybody, including himself. 
Parents are often guilty of such criminality 
in their endeavor to “keep the child under 
their thumbs,” a crime that should be 
drastically punished. A little conceit is 
good for the child, but it should be 
curbed when it reaches the stage of being 
obnoxious. ) 

5. Do you have skilled instruction? 

(Observe that of the five chemicals to 
be thrown into the crucible of the stu- 
dent’s musical life four are furnished by 
him, only one by the teacher. This one, 
however, is the catalyst which precipitates 
all the others, making them valuable; or, 
to change the figure, this is the mold 
which gives proper shape to the raw mate- 
rials which form a potentially beautiful 
musical life.) 

These, then, are the five questions which 
must be answered in the affirmative if one 


is to succeed in music. If the proper an- 
swers have been returned, and if it be 
found that the student may have a life in 
music but not as a concert artist, what 
remains for him? 

The answer that comes most readily is, 
of course, the teaching profession. 

Teaching is one of the noblest profes- 
sions, when it is properly followed. The 
teacher is the molder of thought, in a sense 
the shaper of the future. His is an adula- 
tion from the young, if he be a person 
of likability. It is no small thing to shape 
the future; if it be a great thing to mold 
destiny, the teacher can be great. 

Sometimes, let it be frankly acknowl- 
edged, the teacher is ignoble. He is careless 
of his facts, of his methods. Because the 
children idolize him he comes to idolize 
himself, and soon is obsessed by delusions 
of grandeur. It takes strength to resist such 
delusions; it takes courage to face the fact 
that every person is inclined to fall for 
such adulation. But the person who does 
have such courage and such strength can 
become a potent influence in his commu- 
nity, the good of which one cannot esti- 
mate. And mark this well: one such person 
in a town or city will wield far more 
influence in it than will all the concert 
artists who come to it throughout an 
entire season. The good he can do will be 
incalcuable. 

One might choose to be a church singer. 
but such jobs alone will rarely yield a 
living. One may play church organ, but 
this will scarcely yield a living either, 
except in the larger cities and seldom 
even there. But such positions are of 
great value in making oneself known in a 
city. And another (Continued on Page 59) 
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What should the young composer, 
seeking commercial success, know 
about the practical side of bringing 
his creations before the public? 
Here is a comprehensive discussion 


of the many problems involved in 


MARKETING 


by Laurence Taylor 


ARKETING A MUSIC MANUSCRIPT 

is a piece of salesmanship. The first 
two axioms of the “selling game” are: 1— 
Know your product 2—Know your con- 
sumer. 

In a word, do not waste time, money and 
effort in submitting your music to the 
“wrong” publisher. 

Know your product. What particular 
field is your composition or arrangement 
aimed for: Is it for performance by school 
or college groups? Is it “popular” in na- 
ture—for dance bands? Is it intended for 
“symphonic” performance by full-sized pro- 
fessional organizations? If it is vocal mu- 
sic, is it “concert style” or for church use? 

Having assessed your manuscript accord- 
ing to the above considerations so that its 
purpose and raison d'etre are clearly estab- 
lished in your own mind, you are now 
ready ta proceed to the second point: Know 
your consumer. By this is meant the follow- 
ing: while there are some few publishers 
who seem to embrace all forms of musical 
composition in their catalog listings, there 
are far more publishers who choose to spe- 
cialize in one or perhaps two or three types 
of music, preferring to become well known 
for just these particular types, and inter- 
ested solely in having as strong a catalog as 
possible in their chosen field, leaving other 
fields of publication to other publishers. 

There are four main classifications which 
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Stephen Foster—no common law copyright in his day. 


the music manuscript 


could be used in classifying American mu- 
sic publishers: the “educational” music pub- 
lisher; the “general public” music pub- 
lisher; the “popular” music house; and the 
publisher of sacred music. While there is 
much overlapping, inevitably, in attempting 
such classification, it seems possible never- 
theless to identify most present day pub- 
lishers as particularly and predominantly 
(if not solely) aligned with one of these 
four fields. 

Generally speaking then, most publishers 
are particularly interested in seeing manu- 
script material which will conform to that 
type of music on which their past advertis- 
ing has been directed; the type of music 
which their customers are accustomed to 
look for from their particular publishing 
house. To put it more concretely, a pub- 
lisher who has specialized for twenty years 
in organ music would have to spend a 
fortune on advertising should he suddenly 
decide to bring out a strong catalog of 
woodwind music! And the odds are strong- 
ly against his publishing any woodwind 
music. 

To return to our point about not submit- 
ting a manuscript to the “wrong” publisher 
—our four general classifications of pub- 
lishers: educational, general public, popu- 
lar, and sacred, can be broken down still 
further. Taking the educational classifica- 
tion as an example, we find that most pub- 


lishers in this field have a particular special 
interest: we have some with an almost ex- 
clusively woodwind catalog, others who fa- 
vor band material, others who specialize in 
solo material, still others more interested in 
methods and theoretical material, and so 
on. 

The inexperienced composer or arranger 
endeavoring to find a market for his manu- 
script should send for and siudy the cata- 
logs of the most likely publishers. Who are 
the “most likely” publishers for the type 
of material he wishes to offer? This can be 
determined to a large extent by studying 
the advertising placed in the various maga- 
zines in the music field for one month (Sep- 
tember being a good month for analysis). 
First of all, which firms advertise in school 
music magazines, which in sacred music, 
or “popular” magazines? What type of ma- 
terial do they emphasize? A great many 
publishers can be eliminated from your 
consideration by a careful analysis of their 
present offerings. 

Before going further, it should be em- 
phasized that no regularly established pub- 
lisher asks the composer to defray part 
of the expenses of publishing; the neophyte 
should beware of such “deals.” If your 
work has salable qualities, a reputable 
publisher will accept it and pay you for 
it; he then assumes the entire expense 

(Continued on Page 61) 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


Conducted by KARL W. GEHRKENS, 
Music Editor, Webster’s New International 
Dictionary, assisted by Prof. Robert A. 
Melcher, Oberlin College. 


HOW CAN I KEEP MY PUPILS INTERESTED? 


© | am a piano teacher and I have about 
thirty pupils ranging in age from seven to 
thirty-five. Most of them are loyal and faith- 
ful, but some of them seem to become 
weary and lose interest. I have tried putting 
on recitals, having some of them play over 
the radio, sending them to good concerts, 
but nothing seems to work and I am won- 
dering whether it is because this town has 
so many clubs and other activities. Many 
of my pupils’ friends do not take music 
and are not interested in good music at all, 
but they belong to various clubs, and this 
seems to be a distracting influence. Have 
you any suggestions? 


—F. T. H., Hawaii 


The matter of arousing and maintain- 
ing interest is the greatest problem that the 
teacher faces, and your situation is not by 
any means unique. Some teachers get 
around the matter by giving their pupils 
what they want. This may be “popular 
music,” playing good music in a sloppy 
fashion, skipping lessons and practice, or 
any one of a number of other things. Some 
resort to bribery of various kinds—even 
the giving of money for “a good lesson.” 
But the really fine teacher does not have to 
resort to any of these. He treats each pupil 
as an individual, knows that no two are 
alike, tries to provide experiences and 
material for each one so that he will ac- 


tually want to work at what the teacher 
selects. 

All this sounds easy as I write it, but 
I know only too well that it is actually very 
difficult—far more so than it was in “the 
old days” when most children obeyed their 
elders. The easy availability of movies, 
clubs, and other distractions complicates 
the matter too, and yet I maintain that if 
the teacher makes the right approach, uses 
interesting material, induces the parents to 
cooperate by providing their children with 
a quiet place where they can practice with- 
out being disturbed, the power of music 
as an interesting and absorbing experience 
is as great as ever. 

Your plan of pupils’ recitals is excellent, 
and probably the playing over the radio 
has some value too, Providing them with 
interesting. books about music to read, 
teaching them a little harmony and form, 
encouraging them to listen to recordings of 
fine music—all these are good too. But I 
believe that the most important thing is 
that the teacher shall greet each pupil with 
a smile, shall praise him for something 
good rather than scold him for something 
bad, and—above all—shall take time to 
search out music which even though it may 
be easy to perform is nevertheless so beauti- 
ful that even the teacher gets a little thrill 
out of playing or hearing it. On top of all 
this, many teachers encourage their pupils 
to “make up” little melodies or complete 
pieces of their own, and I definitely approve 
of creative activity of any sort as a thrilling 
educational experience. 

So cheer up, my friend—music has not 
lost its magic, nor are all our children going 
to the dogs; and you as a teacher of music 
are responsible for helping at least a few 
people to remain normal, friendly, beauty- 
loving individuals. —K. G. 


IN WHAT KEY IS MALAGUENA? 


e Will you please tell me in what key 
Malaguena by Lecuona is written. With a 
signature of four sharps, it should be in 
C-sharp minor, but the ending harmony 
is strange. 


—G. A., California 


If one considers this piece to be in the 
key of C-sharp minor, he finds three notes 
appearing constantly which do not really 
belong in this scale: D-natural, E-sharp, 
and B-natural. D-natural can be considered 
in the key of C-sharp minor only as the 
lowered supertonic (the Neapolitan) and 


as such would normally be used sparingly; 
E-sharp might occur occasionally, especially 
at the end as a “Tierce de Picardie” but it 
would scarcely appear consistently through- 
out the piece as it does here; and B-natural- 
might also appear occasionally, but B- 
sharp is far more common in this key than 
B-natural. 

It might therefore be better to consider 
this piece to be in the key of F-sharp minor, 
which key includes exactly the tones that 
appear throughout the composition. Also, 
only two chords are used throughout, a 
chord on C-sharp, and a chord on D- 
natural. In the key of F-sharp minor these 
would be the chords of Vz and VI, respec- 
tively. If the piece is considered in the key 
of C-sharp minor, these chords are I and 
II, both considerably altered, and this is 
scarcely musically logical. 

The objections to considering this piece 
to be in the key of F-sharp minor are: 
1) the signature is four sharps instead of 
three sharps; and 2) not only does the 
composition end on the dominant, but the 
tonic never appears. As to the first objec- 
tion, I do not know why Lecuona should 
use a signature of four sharps if he intends 
the key to be F-sharp minor. As to the 
second objection, it is not really strange 
for music of this style to end on_ the 
dominant; nor is it necessary for the tonic 
chord to appear. The chords of V7 and VI 
definitely establish the tonality of a piece 
without the chord of I being sounded. 

A third possible analysis would be to say 
that the tonality of the piece is C-sharp, 
but that the modality is neither major nor 
minor but rather an unusual scale of C¢-D5- 
Et-F#-Gt-A4-Bh-C#. This is probably the 
most satisfactory analysis. —R. A. M. 


DULCIMERS AND ZITHERS 


© Could you explain just what the differ- 
ence is between a dulcimer and a zither? 
Thank you. 

—Mrs. E. D., Chicago 


A dulcimer consists of a fairly large 
sound box placed on a table or supported 
by legs, with strings stretched across it, 
the compass being from two to three octaves 
or more. The strings are struck with ham- 
mers, usually one hammer in each hand of 
the player. As the hammer strikes the string 
(or strings) a vibration is set up, and be- 
cause the hammer immediately rebounds 
the string vibrates freely. It was this re- 
bounding of the (Continwed on Page 58) 
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GOOD NEWS 


ARY McMURRAN is an excellent pian- 

ist who also conducts the Peninsular 
Symphony Orchestra in Newport News, 
Virginia. This is by no means a one hun- 
dred men band. Far from it, in fact, for it 
consists of twenty musicians only. But if 
they played behind a screen you wouldn't 
believe it and probably would guess a three 
times larger figure. 

This is due to a good idea which occurred 
to Cary McMurran. Why should the smaller 
orchestral groups in schools, clubs, amateur 
organizations, cities of reduced size or even 
villages be deprived of playing major works 
of the repertoire, of accompanying such 
concertos as those by Liszt, Grieg, Rach- 
maninoff? 

With this objective in view he set to 
work. Keeping in mind the tonal character- 
istics of each instrumental section, and their 
blending, he devised an _ orchestration 
whereby the balance of the larger scoring 
is integrally preserved. The list of works 
thus arranged is already important. It is 
tried out regularly in the concerts given by 
the Peninsular Orchestra each season. And 
it grows, taking in more and more of the 
beloved works which constitute the reper- 
toire of all major symphonic organizations. 

The value of such a catalogue couldn’t 
be over-emphasized. When I played Grieg’s 
A minor Concerto with the Peninsular a 
few years ago, the other major work on 
the program was Beethoven’s “Fifth.” As- 
tonishing is a mild way of putting into 
one word what I experienced, either per- 
forming or listening. Now, many works 
will become available, which before were 
impossible for hundreds or even thousands 
of groups to consider. 

Another blessing for which we, pianists, 
have been craving for many years is a 2nd 
piano (reduction of orchestra) for con- 
certos, which would be easily read and 
played. Take, as an example, the Mozart 
concertos. All arrangers only had one aim 
in view: to put into the piano score all notes 
of all instruments at their actual octave, 
regardless of the awkward, clumsy result 
which can be rightly termed a “pianistic 
mess.” 

Who will do in this special branch what 
Cary McMurran has done so successfully 
for orchestral works and the instrumenta- 
tion of concertos? 

It would be another boon and blessing 
to all of us. 


AN INTERESTING PIANO CONFERENCE 

Should children be taught the modern 
idiom? What are the significant develop- 
ments in modern composition, and how can 
they be used to benefit the young piano 
student? 

What are the necessary requirements of 
the successful piano lesson? How can in- 
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dependent and creative thinking be fostered 
in the young student? Which is the best 
way to carry out the different aspects of 
effective practicing ? 

Why are the pieces written by Mozart 
as a child prodigy so little known or used? 
Are they not the best for approaching his 
music with a view to form, pianistic pat- 
terns, expression, phrasing, and often-over- 
looked depth? 

Is there a logical plan for a better un- 
derstanding and successful playing of 
Debussy’s works? 

Such were the questions featured at the 
annual Piano Conference of Roosevelt Col- 
lege in Chicago, and the interest of the 
large audience in these important phases 
of piano teaching was well demonstrated 
by the eagerness of many to participate in 
the open discussion which followed each 
lecture. 

Alexander Tcherepnin, the distinguished 
Russian-born composer and pianist, was in 
charge of the first question and no one 
would have been better qualified, since he 
is the author of many works for young 
people besides an ample production of 
major compositions in various styles. “No 
one ought to remain indifferent to modern 
developments,” he emphasized. “Who in 
our age would think of travelling by stage 
coach, or lighting his house with candles 
or oil lamps? Even if one’s own tempera- 
ment reacts unfavorably to contemporary 
music it is wise to keep informed as to what 
is going on among the present generation. 
Of course the idiom of today can hardly be 
understood by beginners. But when young 
pupils get a little more advanced, teachers 
would do well to make them acquainted with 
it. This can be done through three works: 
Bartok’s “Mikrokosmos”; Schoenberg’s 
“Six Short Pieces Op. 19”; and Hinde- 
mith’s “Ludos Tonales.” 

“Anyone wanting to familiarize himself 
with the idiom of today can do it through 
these numbers,”’ Tcherepnin said; and con- 


ROUNDTABLE 


MAURICE DUMESNIL, 
tells about an outstanding small or- 
chestra, reports on a piano conference, 
and discusses other matters. 


Mus. Doe. 


cerning technic he stated his belief that 
exercises are absolutely necessary; that pas- 
sages from pieces cannot take their place 
but can be turned into a valuable element 
for more technical practice. To illustrate 
youthful pianism he called on two of his 
sons, and the little five-year-old boy really 
stunned the audience with The Jester by 
his father. “How does he do it,” several 
wondered aloud. “Philipp; Philipp ... and 
more Philipp!” was Tcherepnin’s answer. 

Nellie McCarty, Marion Hall and Robert 
Reuter dealt with what should be a success- 
ful piano lesson. Should it be planned care- 
fully, methodically; or is it advisable to 
rely upon a certain element of improvisa- 
tion “as one goes.” Should the teacher play 
the pieces before the pupil starts to study 
them, or would it be wise to leave it to 
the creative independent thinking of the 
pupil, then bring in the necessary correc- 
tions while explaining the reasons for doing 
so? How can regular practice at home be 
secured in order to make the lesson a suc- 
cess? Summing up the various opinions it 
appears that all reduces itself to a matter 
of grade. A beginner ought to be directed, 
then gradually the teacher will entrust more 
and more to his initiative. Miss McCarty, 
who has a great deal of experience in class 
piano for the young, seldom goes by plans 
made in advance, however; and this is in 
accord with my own contention that when 
everything is said and done, it all amounts 
chiefly to the necessity for a teacher to treat 
every pupil individually and according to 
the gifts, the intelligence, the possibilities 
of each one—or their absence! 

Regular practice at home? Here’s a point 
which is the “béte noire” of every teacher. 
But Joseph Creanza, director of the school 
and a moderator whose actuation was out- 
standing, proposed a solution: 

“My daughter who is seven years old 
invariably practices one half hour in the 
morning before going to school. Then she 
usually does (Continued on Page 50) 
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Rebuilding a Great Cathedral Organ 


A graphic recounting of some 


of the problems involved with 
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enlarging the noble instrument in the 


Cathedral of St. John the Divine 


IGH on Morningside Heights in New 
York City, the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine soars magnificently heavenward 
above the mean slums of Manhattan’s upper 
West Side. Begun in the early years of this 
century as an Episcopal cathedral to rival 
the famous cathedrals of Europe, the build- 
ing is a little more than half-finished today. 
The long groin-vaulted nave is roofed 
over; sealed up with masonary are the im- 
mense arches that will one day form the 
transept. Nowhere is there any sign of 
haste. The builders, like the men who took 
hundreds of years to erect the cathedrals 
of Notre-Dame and Milan, are building for 
the future. 

In the long years of bringing the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine to its 
present stage of partial completion, there 
have been regular services of worship in 
the unfinished edifice. The organ, an im- 
mense four-manual Aeolian-Skinner, after 
many years of use, is now being rebuilt by 
G. Donald Harrison of the Aeolian-Skinner 
Company. 

Enough work already has been done to 
make it clear that the completed instru- 
ment will be one of the great organs of 
America. There are, to be sure, larger in- 
struments, the one in Atlantic City, for 
example; that in the Mormon Tabernacle in 
Salt Lake City is in a class by itself; never- 
theless the St. John’s Cathedral organ is one 
worth going miles out of one’s way to hear. 

Mr. Harrison’s first problem in rebuild- 
ing was learning to “know his building.” 
The organ must be adequate for one of 
the largest buildings of its type in the 
world. The immensity of the cathedral is 
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difficult to grasp even when one is standing 
at its center. The nave is six hundred feet 
long. It is topped by an enormous dome 
which is nearly as big as that of the 
Capitol in Washington. Sound dissipates 
itself unpredictably in the vast reaches of 
the cathedral, echoing and rebounding 
from the stone walls and pillars. 

The reverberation time, the time during 
which a note of music will continue echoing 
after it is first sounded, in this cathedral 
is at least five seconds. This is five times 
as long as the reverberation time of a fine 
“live” concert hall. Carnegie Hall, in New 
York, has a reverberation time of a frac- 
tion over one second. 

To attain clarity in such a large, 
reverberant building has been an immense 
problem. And clarity is essential, both for 
recitals and for the organ’s prime func- 
tion, that of accompanying the services of 
the cathedral with all their splendor, 
pageantry and pomp. ' 

In the interest of clarity, Mr. Harrison 
has made much of the tone stringier, from 
tenor C down. When reverberation is as 
great as it is in this cathedral, the bass is 
generally over-emphasized. The bass ac- 
cordingly has been reduced. In order to 
give transparency to every division, there 
is a wealth of upper work in the form of 
mixtures. 

Every division is well developed. There 
are English reeds on the swell in addition 
to the French reeds. The pedal organ is as 
adequate.as anyone could ever want. There 
is plenty of bass, including three 32’s, an 
Open Bass, Contre Violone and Contre 
Bombarde, eleven 16’s, seven 8’s, four 4’s, 


and 10 2%, a 5 1%, and eight ranks of 
mixtures. 

The great has forty-one ranks of pipes, 
including some of the lovely low-pressure 
stops which all of us would like to have 
for the accompaniment of chants, and 
several types of ensembles in the 16’, 8’ and 
4’ series. Some of the light “positiv” or 
secondary ensemble stops, useful in play- 
ing the development sections of contra- 
puntal works, are as fine as any I have 
ever heard. 

The choir has twenty-five ranks, includ- 
ing solo stops, lesser ensembles and accom- 
paniment stops. The Solo Bombarde has 
twenty-four ranks of pipes, topped with 
a tremendous group of reeds and a nine- 
rank mixture. 

No effort has been spared to provide 
nusmerous celestial sounds on every manual 
so that all schools of compositions can be 
played on this organ effectively. 

The most arresting stop on the organ 
is the State Trumpet, shown near the top 
of the picture on the cover of this issue. 
The pipes are placed beneath the Rose Win- 
dow of the cathedral, above its main en- 
trance, and thus at the opposite end of 
the nave from the organ proper. The pipes 
operate on a pressure of fifty inches of 
wind. Because of this high pressure they 
require a special blower at their end of 
the nave. It was found that, in traveling 
the 600 feet from the main blower, air- 
lines could not compress air sufficiently 
to meet the requirements of these 61 pipes. 

Nothing in my listening experience had 
prepared me for the sound of the State 
Trumpet. I have (Continued on Page 48) 
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Another Vibrato Problem 


“I would like your advice about widen- 
ing a vibrato. Mine is very narrow and 
it seems to choke my tone, and it doesn't 
look right. I shall appreciate any help you 
can give me.” 


Miss J. V., Pennsylvania 


You have set me quite a problem! The 
vibrato is a very personal thing, and with- 
out knowing you or watching you play. it 
is not at all easy to determine why your 
vibrato is so narrow. The cause may be 
psychological or it may be physical. Not 
knowing anything about you, | must con- 
fine myself to discussing possible physical 
causes. 

First, make sure that your hold on the 
violin is relaxed. Do you hunch your 
shoulder forward in order to hold the in- 
strument firmly? If so, go to a good violin 
dealer in the nearest large town and buy a 
cushion or shoulder-rest that will enable 
you to hold the violin with the necessary 
firmness, yet with the shoulder in its 
normal, relaxed position. The hunched-up 
shoulder is a great handicap to a natural 
and flexible vibrato. Perhaps you already 
use a shoulder-rest, but of a type not suited 
to you. If you need a rest, then take time 
to find the right one. 

Next, make sure that the left hand itself 
is not tense when you play. By tense. | 
mean this: when you are using one finger. 
are the other fingers relaxed or are they 
stiff? If they are stiff, then your hand is 
tense and your vibrato is being hindered. 
To overcome this, practice scales very slow- 
ly, maintaining a strong grip with the 
stopping fingers and moving the others up 
and down in the air. If there is tension in 
your hand, you will not find this at all easy 
to do; nevertheless, be patient and keep on 
practicing the exercise, for when your 
fingers become relaxed and independent 
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your entire left-hand technique, vibrato in- 
cluded, will be much easier. 

Trying too soon for a fast vibrato is a 
common fault among ambitious young 
violinists, and it may well be that you 
made this mistake. It, too, would cause 
the narrow, “choky” vibrato you dislike. 

Whatever the cause, you must get down 
to fundamentals for a little while and re- 
make your vibrato. It will not be a difh- 
cult job if you are patient. Start with ‘the 
second or third finger on the A string in 
the third position, rolling the finger on its 
tip widely from the wrist joint and really 
slowly. The sound will be unmusical at 
first. but don’t let this annoy you; the 
goal you must aim for is an absolutely 
even and relaxed swinging of the hand 
over the fingertip. It is essential that the 
motion come from the wrist and that the 
finger rolls in the direction the string runs 
and not across it. This sideway motion of 
the finger and hand is not at all uncommon 
among students who are learning to vibrate. 
It should be checked immediately, for 
when it is done rapidly the resulting sound 
is nothing but an unpleasant wobble. 

When you can vibrate slowly, widely 
and absolutely evenly with the second and 
third fingers, start to work with ,the first 
and fourth fingers. Many people find these 
harder to control than the others, but 
some patient and thoughtful practice 
should soon produce good results. Then. 
as soon as you are satisfied with the way 
all four fingers are working, begin to prac- 
tice in the same way in the first position. 
Don’t give up the third position work. 
however; try to vibrate a little faster but 
just as widely. As the days pass, gradually 
increase the speed of the vibrato until it 
becomes musical and enhances your tone 
quality. 

When a wrist vibrato has been developed 


to the point where it vitalizes and beauti- 
fies the tone, then is the time to inject some 
arm motion into it. This tends to give addi- 
tional warmth to the tone. But it must be 
made slowly at first to avoid the possibility 
of stiffening. Here is the main reason why 
it is always better to develop a wrist 
vibrato first: a good wrist vibrato usually 
means a relaxed arm, but a good arm 
vibrato can be produced with a tension in 
the wrist that may cause technical trouble 
later. ; 

One thing you must remember in work- 
ing to get a wider vibrato, and that is not 
to get it too wide. An over-wide vibrato 
is as unpleasant as one that is too narrow. 
Usually, as a student increases the speed of 
the motion it tends to become a little nar- 
rower. But sometimes it doesn’t, and that 
is when care must be taken. 

Bear in mind always that an effective 
vibrato is a compound of nervous intensity 
and relaxation. If at any time in your 
practice you are conscious of tension or 
fatigue in your left hand or arm, stop at 
once and relax for ten or twenty seconds. 
Don’t try to “play over” the fatigue—that 
way certain trouble lies. But if you make 
it a habit to stop at the first feeling of 
discomfort you will soon be able to play 
longer and longer without its putting in 
an appearance. 

In ETUDE for October 1947 I had a 
lengthy article on the vibrato which dis- 
cussed several points I have not mentioned 
here. You should try to get a copy of this 
issue, and read the article several times. 


Steel Strings or Gut? 

“.. Will all steel strings on a violin 
cause the bass bar to have to be replaced 
in about five years, due to tension? Which 
is better: to have all steel strings or some of 
them gut? Do you use steel or gut?” 


H. J. N., Nebraska 


Steel strings have two advantages; they 
stay in tune even in the most humid 
weather, and they last a very long time 
without deteriorating. But there is no doubt 
that they do tend to take away some of 
the mellowness of the natural violin tone. 
They tend to give a rather thin metallic 
edge to the tone quality which is not char- 
acteristic of the violin. But one of the lead- 
ing repairmen in New York tells me that 
their use certainly need not require frequent 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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The ‘*‘Pieces 


By GUY MAIER 


The editor of this department makes his annual appraisal 


of the teaching material published during the past year. 


Gut an excellent crop of good new 
teaching material has been harvested 
this year that I confess, after examining 
the sheaves of it, not to be able to choose 
the most outstanding books and _ pieces. 
Editors and publishers have become so 
choosy that the results are almost uniformly 
first-rate. Practically every recently pub- 
lished item is good for some study purpose 
or other. Some of the books may be too 
thin (for the price) both in bulk or piano 
texture, or some of the pieces may be too 
pale . . . but all editions have greatly im- 
proved in musical, technical and imagina- 
tive values. Even titles and covers are 
better—no more “Fairies’ Frolics,” ‘““Dan- 
delions’ Dream” or “Swaying Sunflowers!” 

Bravo, publishers! Keep on jacking up 
standards; get tougher with composers, 
especially the well-known, successful ones 
who are producing too much. Bring out 
more easy contrapuntal music, still better 
early grade pieces with richer texture, more 
contemporary music with spice and bite. 

So, the title of this article should read 
“New Teaching Material [ Especially Like” 
. .. The first item is not new at all, but 
almost fifty years old—a re-issue of 
Philipp’s “Complete School of Technic” 
(Presser) which still remains the best com- 
pilation of concentrated technical exercises. 
Every teacher and every intermediate grade 
and advanced pianist should own a copy 
of it. 

Do not “go through” the entire volume, 
but select the exercises you need. In this 
book you will find the best fingering for all 
scales, arpeggios and double notes, excel- 
lent routines for finger flexibility and in- 
dependence, chords, octaves—in fact it 
contains a remedy for every conceivable 
technical deficiency. No other technic book 
is so all-inclusive or concentrated. 


TECHNIC THROUGH MELODY 

John Schaum has produced two unique 
books which ought to help teachers solve 
the problem of general technic for third 
and fourth year gals and boys. His “Technic 
Through Melody” (Belwin) puts the stu- 
dent through examples of Kohler, Behrens, 
Gurlitt, Czerny, etc., “finger dexterity” 
studies combined with familiar melodies 
like Merrily We Roll, Blue Danube Waltz, 
Man on the Flying Trapeze, Old Gray Mare, 
You’re in the Army Now, Onward Christian 
Soldiers and a dozen others. . . . Even | 
would enjoy practicing technic with such 
fascinating materials! . These books 
are a “must” for the new season. 


OTHER UNIQUE BOOKS 


Some sort of prize should go to Ada 
Richter for her “Hare and Tortoise” 
(Presser) which is not only lovely music 
for second year children, but has an excit- 
ing story and enticing illustrations. .. . 
Prizes also to Marie Westervelt for her 
three delightful song-stories for youngsters, 
“Christmas in Mexico.” “Mardi Gras.” and 
“The American Traveler.” (Ditson) 
Other outstanding and very original items 
for young children are Margaret Dee's vivid 
“Jolly Jingles” (Volkwein) and Christian- 
sen’s exciting “A Trip Through Yellowstone 
Park.” (Belwin) 

Two unique and very effective publica- 
tions for older students (fourth and fifth 
year) are Kenneth Kimes’ spectacular 
“Rainbow Concerto.” (Summy) ; and Stan- 
ford King’s “Finger Fashions” (C. Fischer) 
which features the new style of playing 
popular piano versions of well-known 
themes with the melody sounding simulta- 
neously (usually two octaves apart) in both 
hands. High school girls will adore playing 


these oozly-woozly, drippy-drooly tunes 
when “lights are low!” . 
are invaluable, too, for making single hand 
practice interesting; they also give much 
needed emphasis to left hand melodic 
playing. 

I like, too, Harry Dexter’s easy (second 
and third year) arrangements of selections 
from the Ballets of Tschaikowsky (Mills) 


. . . These are fresh, beautiful and easy. 


SHORT PIECES 

The Dances of the Year are certainly 
“Three Spanish-Mexican Dances,” set for 
piano by Bossi (Presser)—short, dashing 
and full of zip; third and fourth year. 

The waltz of the year is Ada Richter’s 
arrangement of the little known Strauss 
Acceleration Waltz. (Presser) Youngsters 
with small hands and fleet technic will find 
it an exciting and brilliantly effective recital 
piece. ... Another excellent piece for small- 
haaded children with agile fingers is Viktor 
Labunski’s “Four Variations on a Theme 
of Paganini.” (C. Fischer) This is a mar- 
vellously effective set; third year. 

Larry Anthony’s simple reduction of 
MacDowell’s To a Wild Rose (Marks) is 
certainly the Elementary Arrangement of 
the year; large notes, second year... . 
The two operatic excerpts I like best are 
Schaum’s tasteful settings of the Meditation 
from “Thais” and of Vesti La Guibba from 
“Pagliacci” (Belwin)—third year. 

. . . The two singing pieces which I en- 
joyed most are Berenice Bentley’s exquisite 
O, Lovely Night, (Summy) third year, and 
George McKay’s exotic Navajo Lullaby, 
(Ditson) second year... . Another charm- 
ing. exotic easy piece, the Black Key Piece 
of the year, is Eric Steiner’s China Hop, 
(Mills) second year. 

. . - For your (Continued on Page 19) 
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Dvorak is best known for his Symphony No.5 (or,as it is popularly called, “New World” Symphony), Slavonic Dances, originally 
composed for four hands, and a few lighter pieces, among them “Humoresque” Although he adhered in his chamber and orchestral 
works to classical procedures of formal balance, his chief merit as a composer lies in his warmth and melodic invention. Dvorak 

was nota pianist but the waltz presented here gives sufficient evidence that he knew the instrument well enough to write for it. This 
is light, unpretentious music and should be played with fantasy and charm. (Turn to page 3 fora biographies] sketch). Grade 4. 
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No.110-40248 Minuet Souffle 


Gradé 4, 


Moderato (J = ca. 80) BERNARD KATZ 
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No. 1380-41129 ° ° 
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No. 1830-41126 aN Spring Song 
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No. 110-24079 Contra Dance 


Grade 3. SECONDO 
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Contra Dance 
"PRIMO 


L. van BEETHOVEN 
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Nun lob} mei Seel} den Herren 


In their preface to “The Church Organists’ Golden Treasury,’ the editors have pointed out that “all editorial markings and all in 
dications as to registration” are omitted because they “have the feeling that many editions are over-edited.” It follows from thes 
remarks that the organ music of this period, roughly from 1600 to 1775, was not rendered with crescendos and diminuendos as mt 
sic of later periods came to be but was played simply and musically, care being taken to render the musical phrases clear andi 


shapely. 


JOHANN GOTTFRIED WALTHE] 


MANUALS 


From “The Church Organists’ Golden Treasury,” Vol. III, edited by C.F. Pfatteicher and A.T. Davison. [433-41005 ] 
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Evening Song 
Matthias Claudius (Abendlied) FRANZ SCHUBERT 
English Text by Constance Wardle Edited by Walter Golc 


Tranquillo (2-132) 
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From “Easy German Classic Songs?’ edited by Walter Golde. [431-41002 ] 
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Grade 2. 


GLADYS BLAKELY BUSH 
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Grade 2. The Wild Horse Race 


MARIE WESTERVELT 
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From ‘‘Rodeo}’ by Marie Westervelt and Jane Flory.[430- 41015] 
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Se The Jolly Juggler 


Grade 2. 
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No. 110-40236 The Skyscraper 


Grade 14. 
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ANOTHER VIBRATO PROBLEM 


(Continued from Page 25) 


replacement of the bass bar. How- 
ever, he does not like their tone qual- 
ity, either! And he does not advise 
using them on a sensitive old violin. 

Personally, I use a steel E, an 
aluminum-wound gut A, an alumi- 
num-wound gut D, and a silver- 
wound gut G. Some violinists prefer 
unwound A’s and D’s, but my experi- 
ence is that these strings, even the 
best, go false much sooner than 
wound strings. In fact, they are often 
false by the time they are thoroughly 
stretched. 

However, the type of string you 
use must be determined by the qual- 
ities of your violin. If it is dull in 
tone, steel strings—or at least steel 
E and A—will brighten it; if it is 
brilliant, don’t use them. 


A Course of Study 


“ 


... Will you advise me as to a 
complete violin course? I am 49, 
positively cannot afford lessons at 
this time. I do not intend to become 


a pro; merely for my own enjoy- 
ment. I love the instrument.” 
O. M., New York 

You do not say whether or not 
you have had any work on the violin, 
so I'll give you a course that starts 
from scratch. 

Begin with Samuel Applebaum’s 
Primer Violin Method or Book I of 
Laoureux’s Method; then go to 
Wohlfahrt’s Studies, Op. 45, Book I; 
to follow these, work on Book I of 
Kayser’s Studies; Laoureux Method, 
Book II; Wohlfahrt Studies, Book 
Il; Kayser Studies, Books II and 
III; Maza’s Special Studies and 
Book II, his Brilliant Studies. With 
these last books do some of the exer- 
cises in Sevéik’s Preparatory Double- 
Stops and in his Op. I, Book III. 
Then go on to Kreutzer’s Studies, 
Fiorello’s Studies, and the 24 Ca- 
prices of Rode. 

If you want more advanced studies 
or suggestions for solos, write again. 
I shall be glad to hear from you. 


NEW RECORDS REVIEWED 


(Continued from Page 18) 


“Hammerklayier.” This © English- 
made recording proves Solomon one 
of the great. Moreover, in the re- 
cording process nothing of the piano 
tone has been lost. To my taste, this 
is the best “Hammerklavier” on 
records. Pianists can look forward 
to more releases in this series, since 
Solomon is engaged in recording all 
the Beethoven sonatas. (RCA Vic- 
tor, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Bach: Six English Suites 

A complete recording of Bach’s 
English suites comes from the Rus- 
sian-born pianist Alexander Boroy- 
sky by way of Vox Productions. 
Borovsky’s scholarly reading is 
marked by a profound respect for 
the classic tradition. Throughout the 
performance there is a studied cor- 
rectness, restrained dynamics, and 
technical mastery. For piano. stu- 
dents this is probably the best 
recording of the English suites. What 
Borovsky in a deliberate and un- 
derstandable choice of style avoids 
in the way of release, American stu- 
dents will add from their own innate 
zest. Borovsky handles the piano in 
such a manner that purists are not 
likely to call for a harpsichord. 
(Vox, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Cherubini: Symphony in D 
Beethoven: Septet in E-Flat, Op. 20 
Since the “Orthophonic” recording 
curve and technique went into op- 
eration about a year ago, RCA Vic- 
tor has consistently turned out LP 
discs of superlative quality, one of 


the most pleasant of which is the 
Toscanini-NBC Symphony Orchestra 
recording of these two _ sprightly 
works. The Cherubini Symphony has 
never been recorded before, and 
with this marvelous Toscanini read- 
ing available it need never be re- 
corded again. The Septet, melodious 
and light-hearted early Beethoven, 
is another recording success in the 
familiar Toscanini tradition. (RCA 
Victor, one 12-inch LP disc.) 


Berlioz: Romeo and Juliet 

This recording, made by the New 
York Philharmonic-Symphony with 
Mitropoulos conducting, is notable 
for two reasons. One is automatic, 
since the new LP is the first record- 
ing of the full orchestral score, the 
vocal parts being still unrecorded. 
The second has to do with the 
splendid recording job done by the 
Columbia engineers, though a very 
critical person might be pardoned 
a question about the musical sound 
of the “highs” on loud passages. As 
to interpretation, the Toscanini-RCA 
Victor recording of 1947, unfor- 
tunately limited to about half the 
material included in the Philhar- 
monic recording, is still in a class 


to itself. (Columbia, one 12-inch 
LP disc.) 
Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 1 in 


D Minor, Op. 15 

This concerto is one of the few 
titles in the record catalogs needing 
reinforcement, but there will be dis- 
agreement as to whether the recent 


performance by Friedrich Wuehr 
and the Vienna State Philharmon 
under Hans Swarowsky meets tl 
need. Soundwise there is little que 
tion, for the recording bears the ne 
UHF (Ultra High Fidelity) label. 
Vox Productions and, more impo 
tant, bears out the claim that UH 
can mean satisfying reproductio 
The piano is recorded full as lif 
and the orchestra sounds realisti 
Printing the playing time and tl 
fact of NAB equalization will ] 
useful to many. As to interpretatio 
this reviewer would term it accura 
and well-proportioned but not 2 
ways the most musical or most cor 
municative. (Vox, one 12-inch L 


disc.) 


Mozart: Sonatas for Piano Fat 
Hands—D Major and B-Flat M 
jor (K. 381 and 358) 

Two of Mozart’s four sonatas f 
piano four hands have been recorde 
by the piano team, Vitya Vronsh 
and Victor Babin. As piano teache 
know, these simple works are goc 
teaching material. Mozart wrote tl 
D major when he was 16, the B-fl 
major when he was 18, and | 
played them with his sister. The: 
is little of the mature Mozart - 
these sonatas, but they are pleasin 
Vronsky and Babin play them wit 
out ostentation, and Columbia h. 
recorded them with excellent ton 
(Columbia, one 12-inch LP disc 

THE END 
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MENTAL PRACTICE 


(Continued from Page 16) 


vorks he plays! Each composer has 
lis own distinctive style, and each 
tyle demands its own technique. 

You cannot play Bach as you do 
3eethoven. You cannot play either 
is you do Chopin or Liszt. The first 
tep in the mastery of style is tra- 
ition; the student is told by his 
eacher which niceties of style to 
isten for, and what to do about 
eproducing them. But as he ad- 
ances, the student becomes inde- 
endent in searching out his own 
pproaches to style. This involves 
nany hours of library research 
mong books of history, biography, 
nd criticism as well as much lis- 
ening to the interpretations of art- 
sts of authority. One cannot hope 
0 project music without a thorough 
nowledge of the various styles. 

You learn, for instance, that in 
}ach you never use a true staccato. 
fou will find dots over notes (as in 
he beginning of the Italian Con- 
erto), but you learn to accept them 
s the special Bach staccato! This 
rows out of the structural nature 
f the instrument for which he wrote. 
‘he clavichord has a slightly longer 
ibration than the modern piano 
when the pedals are not used) and 
his rules out the fast staccato. So, 
bserve Bach’s staccato indications 
yithin the framework of his own 
ses. That is to say, you lean slightly 
n each staccato note, never ham- 
1ering it down and never releasing 
- too abruptly. 

Bach also presents the great prob- 
2m of correct tempi. Since there are 
0 specific metronomic indications, 
quch can be lost by taking his works 
00 fast or too slow. Through study 
nd tradition, but even more through 
ne’s own musical sensitiveness, one 
1ust learn to sense the one right 
smpo inherent in each work. You 
rill find, as I have, that in the 
erformances of the great pianists, 
here may be slight variations of 
empo, but never too great a difler- 
nce in fundamental tempo concep- 
ion. 

Bach requires further study be- 
ause of the richness of his contra- 
untal structure. Each voice must be 


made to sound, and there is con- 
stant need to decide which themes 
to emphasize at which moment. And 
while Bach must never be played 
with “romantic” rubati, he must still 
be made to sound expressive, never 
mathematical or dull. This is achieved 
through suitable varieties of tone. 
And this, in turn, opens the entire 
question of expressiveness. I be- 
lieve that, unless rubati or other 
tempo changes are definitely indi- 
cated, they should not be used as 
the only means of expressiveness. 
You don’t get “feeling” by playing 
faster or slower! Tone and _ phras- 
ing are far more reliable means 
towards that end. 

When we come to Beethoven, we 
find the chief problem to lie in the 
fact that his piano works are not 
written pianistically but orchestrally. 
Often he requires the hands to play 
at opposite ends of the keyboard 
with nothing at all in the middle. 
This could easily cause a feeling of 
wideness, of unbalance which the 
pianist must avoid by balancing tone 
and pedaling. Both technically and 
interpretatively, Beethoven requires 
the utmost care! Pupils should, of 
course, study his works, but not per- 
form them until they are ready in 
far more than the technical sense. 
Certainly, this is true of Beethoven’s 
later works. I think that the pianist 
should avoid public performances of 
the Sonata Opus 106 until he has 
reached the age of forty—and a 
full forty-year-old mentality! 

Liszt and Chopin are quite differ- 
ent. They wrote absolutely pianisti- 
cally. Indeed, Chopin and Liszt are 
so wonderfully pianistic that their 
technical formulae often fall into 
the fingers at first playing—always 
assuming that this first playing has 
been previously studied and planned. 

Which brings us back to the fact 
that the pianist’s real difficulties are 
not only the technical ones! His 
great problem is to project music, 
naturally, simply, and with complete 
sincerity. He helps himself achieve 
this by forming the habit of mental 
practice. 


THE END 


AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


ETUDE is happy to inform its readers that the Band and Orchestra 
Department, conducted by William D. Revelli, is to be reinstated in 
its columns and will become a regular bimonthly feature of ETUDE, 
beginning with the October issue. 

Dr. Reyvelli’s articles during the period 1938-1951 covered a wide 
range of subjects of interest to band and orchestra players and we 
feel sure this announcement of the resumption of his department 
will be received with great enthusiasm. 

“Bill” Revelli, whose work as 
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director of band and orchestra 
activities at University of Michigan has brought him national fame, 
is considered the leading figure in this field. The famous U. of M. 
Band is a thrilling feature of football games in all parts of the country. 
Dr. Revelli is much in demand as guest conductor at school and 
college band clinics. Watch for his first article in October. 
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AX “For the first time, it is now not only pos- 
sible but convenient, to play any reasonable 
or usual chords on your bell tones without a 
sensitive musician’s ears being jarred out of 
seven years growth, and truly, musical sounds 
will ensue. At the same time there is startling 
fidelity to the sound of real bells, and with none 
of the disadvantages inherent in real bells.’ 


William H. Barnes 
Author of “The Contemporary Organ” 
(four editions) 


i “The fact that your Symphonic Carillon bells are 
so perfectly in tune is a wonderful achievement 
in itself, and this coupled with their excellent fidel- 
ity of tone, make them in my opinion the most per- 
fect bells that it has been my privilege to listen to.” 


The Reverend Arthur J. Gravel 


Pastor, St. Cecilia’s Roman Catholic Church 
Leominster, Massachusetts 


i A “As you know, we had considered many 

other types of chimes for our church before 
we approached you and it frightens me when | 
think that we might have blindly purchased 
something else had we not come in contact with 
your recent development.” 


Clarence A. Sutton, Minister 


Arlington Heights Methodist Church 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Th “One of the tests of a good carillon is 

its lasting effect on the listener. | have 
yet to hear of anyone on our campus whether 
a visitor or a permanent resident, who does 
not believe that the carillon becomes more 
beautiful each time he hears it.’’ 


Robert F.Chandler,Jr., President 


University of New Hampshire 


@ LOS ANGELES 39, CALIFORNIA 


The 


MANNES COLLEGE of MUSIC 


(formerly known as The Mannes Music School) 


offers courses leading to the 


BACHELOR of SCIENCE DEGREE 


MAJOR FIELDS OF STUDY: 


Piano 

Organ 
Harpsichord 
Strings 


Harp Voice 


Woodwinds 

Brasses 

Tympani & 
Percussion 


Voice (Opera 
Training) 
Theory 
Composition 
Conducting 


REGISTRATION: September 23-29, 1953 


CLASSES BEGIN: October |, 1953 


Scholarships Available 


For Information, write: REGISTRAR 
THE MANNES COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


157 East 74th Street 
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CAN’T WEAR OUT—can't slow down. 
The beat is always steady, accurate ot 


any tempo. 


NO MOVING PARTS—it uses the thyra- 
tron “heart beat" tube developed for 
radar. Exclusive design (U.S. Patent No. 
2,522,492). 


VOLUME CONTROL—maoke the beat 
as loud or soft as you like, or vary from 
sharp to mellow. 


NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING—no set 
screws. Dial it like your radio to any 
tempo—40 to 208 beats per minute. 
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New York 21, New York 


REgent 7-4476 


way Beat you can see... 


| lee. A Beat you can hear! 
| 


Selmer 


METRONOMA 


Electric Tempo Indicator 
with the flash Baton 


World’s most dependable time beat! 
Selmer Metronoma gives you correct 
tempos two ways... (1) by a sound 
beat that can be set loud or soft, and 
(2) by a sight beat through a visible, 
flashing light, Easily set for amy tempo 
from 40 to 208—Largo to Presto— 
with a twist of the dial. 

In playing with a band or orchestra, 
you are expected to follow the beat of 
the conductor’s baton—not the sound 
of the bass drum or other members of 
the group. The Metronoma, with its 
flashing visual beat, helps you learn to 
do this. Simply turn the sound beat 
volume as low as possible and follow 
the visible flasher. Get it now—Metro- 
noma is your biggest tempo bargain! 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 
Distributed Exclusively by 


H. &A. Selmer INC. 


DEPT. E-92, ELKHART, INDIANA 


REBUILDING A GREAT 
.CATHEDRAL ORGAN 


(Continued from Page 24) 


never heard anything quite like it. 
As Dr. Norman Coke-Jephcott, or- 
ganist and choirmaster of the cathe- 
dral, played the organ for me, I 
sat about halfway down the nave. 
Dr. Coke-Jephcott improvised on a 
simple theme (he is a master of 
improvisation) , adding one stop after 
another and working up to a tre- 
mendous climax. 

At this moment he played a fan- 
fare on the State Trumpet. The 
sound of the trumpet stops, above 
the rolling, reverberating sound of 
the full organ, pealed out with a 
brilliance and resonance absolutely 
beyond description. It was a thrill- 
ing sound. I was so moved that I 
had chills along my spine and tears 
in my eyes. 

It is said that when Arturo Tos- 
canini heard the State Trumpet he 
exclaimed: “These are golden trom- 
bones made by God!” No visitor to 
the cathedral can fail to be awed 
and moved by the sound of this 
noble instrument. The organ is worth 
a trip to New York City to hear. 

The superb State Trumpet is the 
result of careful planning and dili- 
gent research. It was inspired by 
the trumpeters who play for high 
festivals of the church at Westmin- 
ster Abbey. Mr. Harrison had a 
great deal of trouble, however, in 
achieving the same result with organ 
pipes. To decide on the proper loca- 
tion, he had the first trumpeter of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
play for him again and again in 
various parts of the cathedral. 

After the location was selected, 
there remained many mechanical 
problems to be solved. One of these 
was keeping the pipes in place. The 
pipes of the State Trumpet are so 
far above an observer on the floor 
of the cathedral that they appear 
to be pointing upward. Actually they 
extend straight out above the heads 
of the congregation. Because of the 
tremendous wind-pressure at which 
they operate, the pipes if left to 
their own devices would be blown 
clean out of the wind-chest and sent 
sailing down the nave. 

To obviate this. each pipe is shack- 
led to a steel-wire guy. which in turn 
is bolted to a metal plate set into 
the stone wall of the cathedral. 

A few thousand other problems, 
mechanical as well as musical, were 
solved by Mr. Harrison, with results 
that now can be heard on Morning- 
side Heights. I doubt if there has 
ever before been anything in the 
world quite like this organ. No se- 
rious organist should miss the op- 
portunity to hear the superb instru- 
ment at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine. 

THE END 


Chosen by over a half-million families since 
1896, the distinguished performance of Kohler 


& Campbell pianos has earned the title of 
“Heirloom Quality” 


Exclusive 


rolitale 


For valuable territories and brochure, 
Write: Julius White, President 
‘ KOHLER & CAMPBELL, Inc. 
425 East 163 Street, New York 56, N.Y. 


—and how to line up we 
nd today for free literatu 


CAPITOL CITY TUNING SCHOO) 
Dept. 940, 129 E. Michigan Ave., Lansing (6, Mi 


Space here does not permit an ade- 
quate description of this remarkable 


Scribner Radio Music Library. We 
will therefore be glad to send you 
without obligation, an interesting book- 
let telling how you can own all this 
music for a small fraction of its nor- 
mal’ cost. 

To obtain this 40-page illustrated 
free booklet, simply paste coupon on 
a post card and mail to 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Music Publishers, 597 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y. 

Cuartes ScriBNner’s Sons, 

597 Fifth Ave, N. Y. 17, N. Y.: 

Please send me, FREE, illus- 
trated 40-page brochure giving 
complete details about famous 
9-volume Scribner Radio Music 

Library. This request places me 

under no obligation whatsoever. 
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PIANO WHILE BABY SLEEPS! 


With the LIMITONE SILENCER 
you can practice and develop 
technique in complete 
privacy. ONLY YOU HEAR 
THE NOTES—NO SOUND 
CARRIES BEYOND THE 
ROOM. Others not dis- 
turbed while reading, 
sleeping, enjoying TV or 
radio. Fits any spinet or 
upright. No installation 
problem — just drop it in to practice —then 
take it out to play normally. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
ONLY $9.95 Postpaid No C.O.D.’s please 
PLEASE SPECIFY: Make of Piano, whether 
spinet or upright; Player: man, woman, child. 

THE LIMITONE COMPANY 
5226 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH 24, PA. 
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new musical techniques . 


HARMONY:—Written by 
finest theorists in the country. Simple, 
yet thorough in every way. From basic 
fundamentals right through to Counter- 
point and Orchestration. 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION:—Designed 
to give you a useful knowledge of mu- 
sical forms and the general processes 
of Composition. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed 
for teachers or future teachers. Treats 
and solves every problem of the pro- 
gressive teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for 
actual work in the school room. Our 
model lessons develop originality and 
give you an excellent guide for teach- 


PIECES OF THE YEAR 
(Continued from Page 26) 


adolescents who like soft, dreamy 
swing I recommend Mark Nevin’s 
Nocturne in Swing (Schroeder and 
Gunther) and Bethel Melvin’s Mood 
Moderne, (Belwin) both third year. 
... The Comic Piece of the year 
is surely David Glover’s Old Mac- 
Donald Had a Car (Schroeder and 
Gunther), a hilarious bit of guffaw- 
ish humor, with which third year 
boys will torture their parents! 
SOME BIG-NOTE PIECES 
Publishers have produced dozens 
of good first year, large note, chil- 
dren’s pieces. Composers at last, are 
finding out how to write short, sim- 


Your music can open the door to bigger opportunities . . . 
continue to train. Decide now to better your skills and broaden 
your musical knowledge. Competition is keen, even in the smallest 
communities. Prepare to meet it anywhere, and take advantage of 
all the wonderful opportunities that are open in all branches of 
your profession. 


Opportunities and Better Income 


New forms of entertainment, TV for example, require entirely 
. , but well-paid, “Big Time” positions 
are available to those trained for this highly specialized field. 


Interesting positions-are open in schools and colleges everywhere. 

Again, specialization is necessary. Qualify yourself for teaching by 

enrolling in our Advanced Study Courses. DOUBLE BENEFITS: 

You improve your own performance, and you learn the latest im- 
proved methods to stimulate interest of your students. 


Start NOW toward Greater Success 


Get the training every musician wants. . 
and get it the modern, convenient Home Study way. Know the 
advanced, up-to-date techniques of today’s music leaders. Courses 


two of the 


of the biggest 
country. 


Breathing, 


ion 
CONSERVATORY 


. to advance further... 


HISTORY:—A modern course including 
all types of music from ancient origins 
to 20th Century. Interesting—with em- 
phasis on the analysis of. music—not a 
dull collection of facts. 


ARRANGING:—All the tricks of modern 
arranging drawn from the experiences 
name”’ arrangers in the 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:—Brand new 
course includes all the modern tech- 
niques—even broadcasting. 


VOICE:—Includes all essentials, such as 
Resonance, 
Enunciation, Phrasing, Style, etc. 


ple material with substance. In fact, 
there are so many excellent items 
that I cannot pretend to choose the 
best . . . However, it seems to me 
that these five shine out above the 
others both for musical content and 
imaginative appeal: Margaret Wig- 
ham’s I Wonder Where the Robins 
Go (Ditson) ; Stanford King’s Bells 
of Normandy (Presser) ; Mae Erb’s 
Little Shadow (Presser) ; Elizabeth 
Roger’s March of the Rubber Boots 
(Century) and Martha Beck’s Ap- 
ple Blossom Time (Summy)—all 
sensitive, beautiful, easy first year 
music. THE END 


if you 
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VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 


OUR NEW CATALOG NOW READY 
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CHOIR PLACEMENT BUREAU 
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Directors Organists Singers 


Roberta Kennedy Leeanna Lehault 


Become affiliated with a school that has earned the 


recommendation of thousands of successful teachers 
and professional musicians for over 50 years. We are 
the only school giving instruction in music by the 
Home-Study Method, which includes in its curriculum 


all the courses necessary to obtain the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


Turn Spare Time into Profitable Study! 


Schedules of busy musicians and teachers seldom 
permit a return to formal classes, but they can advance 
rapidly through Extension Courses. These need not 
interfere in any way with regular work. The progres- 
sive musician, busy as he may be, realizes the value 
of further study and finds the time’ for it, proceeding 


whenever spare moments are available. 
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‘Have you studied Harmony? 
the Degree of. Bachelor of Music?. 


CHECK COURSE THAT INTERESTS YOU and mail coupon for 
sample lesson and booklet . . . 


without any obligation. 


NCCC USC 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, 
2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 

Please send me catalog, sample lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 
(J Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice 
(1 Piano, Student's Course 
CJ Public School Mus.—Beginner’s 
(] Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arranging 
(] Advanced Composition 
(J Ear Training & Sight Singing 
(] History and Analysis of Music 
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Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson 


have added these new titles 
to the famous 


: ‘Bartlett and Robertson Series” 


(Two copies ate provided.) 
CESAR FRANCK — Pr elude, Fugue, and Variation. Arranged and 
edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Ask your dealer* for OXFORD No. 35 E 071, $3.00 


J. S. BACH — Be Contented, O My Soul. Arranged by Harriet 
Cohen, edited by Ethel Bartlett Ae Rae Robertson. 
Ask your dealer* for OXFORD No. 35 E 902, $1.50 


J. S. BACH — Awake, Thou Wéint’ry Earth. Arranged by Leslie 
Russell, edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Ask your dealer* for OXFORD No. 35 E 905, $1.25 


JOHANN STRAUSS — Moto Perpetuo. Arranged by Rae Robert- 
son, edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Ask your dealer* for OXFORD No. 35 E 035, $2.00 


FELIX MENDELSSOHN — Scherzo (Op. 16, No. 2). Arranged by 
Ethel Bartlett. Edited by Ethel Bartlett and Rae Robertson. 
Ask your dealer* for OXFORD No. 35 E 034, $1.75 


GRACE WILLIAMS — Polish Polka. Edited by Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson. 
Ask your dealer* for OXFORD No. 35 E 904, $2.00 


(*A list of dealers is given on the opposite page.) 


Ask for your free copy of a complete list of 
the “B & R” series of two-piano music. 


~ OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS | 


~ 114 Fifth Avenue, New. York 11,:N. Y. 
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TEACHER'S ROUNDTABLE 
(Continued from Page 23) 


another half hour in the afternoon 
when she comes back. But regard- 
less of what ever may happen at 
that time to prevent her from doing 
so in part or even totally, I know 
that the first half hour is acquired 
and the daily practice has been com- 
plied with.” Which is excellent, for 
one could never insist too much on 
the regularity, which in itself is in- 
dispensable to progress. 

Mozart wrote a number of short 
pieces when he was a child prodigy, 
and they are a good introduction to 
his style and the more mature sona- 
tinas and sonatas. Mme. Margit 
Varro, whose authority on Mozart is 
well known, also brought forth the 
part which the study of his music 
plays in acquiring a proper expres- 
sion, phrasing, sense of slurs and ac- 
cents, etc. In fact, it is my own 
conviction that Mozart should go 
hand in hand with Bach for that 
purpose, and may I outline here a 
good way to develop musicianship in 
young pupils: 

Take the two Mozart Sonatinas, 
written for duet (one piano, four 
hands). Have one student learn the 
treble part, then play the bass your- 
self. Have another student learn the 
bass, then you take the treble. Fi- 
nally, put the two pupils together, 
when you, the teacher, can act as 
conductor-supervisor of the perform- 
ance if necessary. Often it is not, 
and reports I have had point out to 
the stability and the assurance of 


the two pupils, after each one 
been trained separately. 

Debussy, as always, elicited g 
interest. “But who can tell me 2 
the Clair de lune has reached s 
a phenomenal and everlasting po 
larity?”, I asked the audience. 
several answers I will quote © 
one: “The Clair de lune creates 
atmosphere which is unique in 
expression of quiet repose. W 
used in music therapy and | 
formed in wards of patients sul 
ing from nervous diseases it bri 
astonishing results.” 

But it should not be attempted 
pupils of grade two or three, I 
sisted, even if parents request 
There ought to be a _preparat 
leading up to it: the Reverie, 
Maid with the flaxen hair, or ° 
Little Shepherd, for instance. L 
wise, no young pupil should _ 
Golliwogg’s Cakewalk with 
learning Le petit Négre first; nor 
plus que lente without the P 
@ Album. Fractionary pedaling ou 
to be taken up with special exere 
in tone production, and any | 
formance of Debussy should be p 
poned until the necessary piani 
means are conquered and perfec! 

Throughout the Conference k 
interest was noticeable, and an 
chid must go to Joseph Crea 
for having arranged this event wh 
clarified many teaching points ; 
brought enlightenment to everyc 

THE END 


WHAT CAN TECHNICAL INSTRUCTION ACHIEVE? 


(Continued from Page 12) 


tell your student that his tone is 
bad. You can’t expect him to know 
the solution just by listening. You 
must be able to explain the funda- 
mental approaches toward the goal; 
you must not expect your pupil to 
understand your aim and method 
through some mystical “emanation. 
First, however, you must understand 
the purpose and execution of these 
techniques yourself. No matter what 
note or combination of notes you 
meet in your music, you should 
always know exactly through what 
physical procedure you are produc- 
ing the tone and why you have 
chosen this specific method. But be 
careful not to let the details become 
so important that you lose your 
feeling for the whole.” 

Perhaps the precept and example 
for which more than any other a 
whole generation of students will 
be grateful to Mrs. Leonard is her 
insistence that relaxation is the key- 
note to enjoyment, understanding 
and adequate performance of piano 
music. Her monumental patience 
(not that she doesn’t employ pun- 
gent phrases and clear, specific crit- 


icism where they will do the n 
good!) and creation of pure pl: 
ure through development of ¢ 
seems the personification of 
proper approach. 

“Piano playing , to be effectii 
she stresses, “must be subjective 
well as objective. You must actu 
hear your music before you 
bring out its qualities in perfe 
ance. Think of yourself as sit: 
in the last row of the concert 
and listening to yourself—and yu 
play more expressively. | 

“There are many different way 


| 


playing the same thing,” she pw 


/ | 
out. “If you are confident that » 


interpretation is based on sound 
sicianship as well as being to 

liking then stick to it, as lon. 
you are fully conversant with ¢ 
interpretations and haye not ch 
yours just through ignorance. 

be sure to grant the same privi 
to your own pupils. Give your 
dents a bit of musical history as 
occasion arises. When you show 
example, how the same bass 

(such as the Alberti bass) recw 
the works of different compe 
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give the student a lead that 
ates greater facility in reading.” 
{rs. Leonard stresses technique 
4 means to an end, but not as an 
in itself. As she explains it, a 
nist’s background must contain 
icient technical knowledge to 
der him perfectly familiar with 
skill needed to perform any spe- 
> passage effectively. Such abil- 
must be kept in the conscious 
ssround. When one of her own 
Jents shows need for improving 
musical rendition of a specific 
sage, she explains the desired 
ct and demonstrates the method 
acquiring it. Then she recom- 
ids an appropriate exercise de- 
1ed to develop the needed facil- 
but now as an integral part of 
music at hand. The actual pas- 


sage is lifted out of context and 
its notes are substituted for those 
of the corresponding technical les- 
son. Thus the application of the dif- 
ferent exercises becomes clear. 

Drill for the sake of drill Mrs. 
Leonard deems abortive. Unless it’s 
pointed in the direction of perfect- 
ing desired skills it is a waste of 
human time and energy. Works like 
Czerny and Hanon can be extremely 
useful if they are employed with 
specific techniques in mind. But used 
as so many teachers use them, just 
to keep fingers busy and as a matter 
of mental discipline, they are worse 
than useless, since their effect when 
thus employed is often harmful, and 
definitely negative from the point of 
view of sustaining interest. 

(To be continued next month) 


THE PIANO ART OF FERRUCCIO BUSONI 
(Continued from Page 13) 


ying and verbal analysis. He had 
it seems an infinite capacity for 
sic. Moriz Rosenthal used to tell 
story illustrating this capacity. 
‘¢ Busoni played for a private 
nering in Berlin to which Rosen- 
| had been invited. Busoni, some- 
it contemptuous of his pseudo- 
llectual audience, played long 
neglected compositions and tran- 
ptions of Liszt, hour after hour, 
n memory. What amazed Rosen- 
| was that he knew Busoni had 
practiced them in many years. 
pite the rivalry between them, 
enthal was filled with admira- 
. As they walked home from the 
cert that evening, Busoni was 
rayed into a rare moment of self- 
tification. “How wonderful, Mo- 
> he exclaimed, “to stand at the 
nacle of the art!” Rosenthal 
led wryly and replied, “Keep 
ng, Ferruccio, keep trying. You'll 
there, too.” 

here are a few salient character- 
ss of Busoni’s playing that can 
put into words, however, and 
haps the greatest is the subordi- 
ion of technique to music. Busoni 
duced music at the piano, not 
ting scales, piston-like octaves, 
lazzling arpeggios. His technique 
s not show itself readily and 
azes only after reflection. It re- 
ms a mystifying phenomenon and 
ribute to his great artistry, that 
pite the sheer brilliance of his 
cution, he never distracted from 
content of his program by the 
nner of its performance. 

till more striking is his piano 
tion. Busoni punctuates the music 
is playing with liberal silences, 
ents, clear-cut phrasings and em- 
isis on the melodic lines of the 
sic. He moves along the keyboard 
iberately, calculating his effects, 
king the sounds he produced fit 
patterns he had in mind. 
‘nother characteristic of Busoni’s 
ying is perfection of detail. He 
utes that once when speaking with 
outstanding craftsman in the art 


of stained glass, the latter remarked 
that only a fragment was needed to 
judge the greatness of a window. 
The same could be said for Busoni’s 
piano art. Music is a succession of 
details which together shape ideas, 
patterns and movements. Neither the 
ideas nor the patterns nor the move- 
ments can be perfect unless their 
constituent details are first perfect. 
Busoni made these details perfect, 
according to his very high standards 
of perfection. 

He excelled in still another aspect 
of the art—the use of the pedal. 
In a word, he pedalled with economy 
and sensitivity. His feet must have 
been just as sensitive as his fingers. 
His own words on the subject are 
interesting: 

“And the pianoforte has one pos- 
session wholly peculiar to itself, an 
inimitable device, a photograph of 
the sky, a ray of moonlight—the 
pedal. 

“The effects of the pedal are un- 
realized, because they have remained 
even to this day the drudges of the 
narrow-souled and senseless har- 
monic theory; the treatment ac- 
corded them is like trying to mould 
air or water into geometric forms. 
Beethoven, who incontestably achiev- 
ed the greatest progress on and 
for the pianoforte, divined the mys- 
teries of the pedal, and to him we 
owe the first liberties. 

“The pedal is in ill repute. For 
this, absurd irregularities must bear 
the blame. Let us experiment with 
sensible irregularities.” 

At the end of his little book, “A 
New Aesthetic of Music,” from 
which the foregoing quotation is 
taken, Busoni gives us the admo- 
nition to respect the piano despite 
its difficulties and disadvantages. 
Until his death, which occurred in 
1924, Busoni maintained the same 
respect for his instrument with which 
his career had begun, and the re- 
sults he achieved were in no small 
measure due to that respect. 

THE END 


... where to get 
the “B & R” music 
for two pianos 


The “Bartlett and Robertson” music for 
two pianos—and other piano music 
of Oxford University Press — is obtain- 
able from most music dealers. Here we 
list dealers who make it a point to have 
new Oxford piano music on hand for 
your convenience: 


ALABAMA 
Sylacauga — 
Educators Music Supply, Inc., Sylacauga. 
CALIFORNIA 
San Diego — 
Thearle Music Co., 640-644 Broadway, 
San Diego 1. 
San Francisco — 
Sherman, Clay & Co., Kearney and Sutter 
Streets, San Francisco 6. 
Walter & Ross, 371 Sutter Street, San 
Francisco. 
Los Angeles — 
Keynote Music Service, 837 South Olive 
Street, Los Angeles 14, 
Morse M. Preeman, Incorporated, 737 
South Hill Street, Los Angeles 55. 
G. Schirmer Music Stores, Inc., 700 West 
7th, Street, Los Angeles 14. 


CONNECTICUT 

New Haven — 
David Dean Smith, Inc., 262 Elm Street, 
New Haven. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Washington — 
B. Kruglak & Co., 820 - 13th Street 
N. W., Washington 5. 

ILLINOIS 

Evanston — 
Karnes Music Co., 1718 Sherman Ave- 
nue, Evanston, 

Chicago — 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 306 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. 
Gamble Hinged Music Co., 312-14 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 
Lyon & Healy, Inc.,- 234 South Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston — 
The Boston Music Company, 116 Boyl- 
ston Street, Boston 16. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 252 Tremont Street, 
Boston 16. 
Chas. W. Homeyer & Co., Inc., 498-502 
Boylston Street, Boston 16. 
Worcester — 
Nelson Music Company, 308 Main Street, 
Worcester 1. 
MICHIGAN 
Grand Rapids — 
Malecki Music House, 12914 Ottawa Ave- 
nue, N. W., Grand Rapids 2. 
Detroit — ‘ 
Grinnell Brothers, 1515-1521 Woodward 
Avenue, Detroit 26. 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis — 
Paul A. Schmitt Music Company, 88 
South 10th Street, Minneapolis 2. 
MISSOURI 
St. Louis — 
Concordia Publishing House, 3558 South 
Jefferson Avenue, St. Louis 18. 
Hunleth Music Co., 415 North Broad- 
way, St. Louis, 
Shattinger Music Co., 331 Arcade Build- 
ing, 8th and Olive Streets, St. Louis 1. 
Springfield — 
Will James Music Service, 307 East Me- 
Daniel Street, Springfield. 


MONTANA 
Butte — 
Athearn Music Studio, 1039 West Granite 
Street, Butte. 


NEW JERSEY 

Princeton — 

The Music Shop, 16 Nassau Street, 
Princeton, 


NEW YORK 
Albany — ‘ 
Van Curler Music Company, 110 State 
Street, Albany. 
Buffalo — 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Inc., 32-38 
Court Street (at Pearl), Buffalo 2. 
Ithaca — 
Hickey’s Music Store, 330 East State 
Street, Ithaca. 
New York City — 
Broude Brothers, Inc., 56 West 45th 
Street, New York. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 56-62 Cooper Square, 
New York 3. 
Carl Fischer, Inc., 165 West 57th Street, 
New York 19. 
Harold Flammer, Inc., 251 West 19th 
Street, New York 11. 
The Music Exchange, 109 West 48th 
Street, New York 19. 
The Orpheus Music Shop, 45 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 3. 
Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth Aye- 
nue, New York 11. 
The Joseph Patelson Music House, 160 
West 56th Street, New York 19. 
G. Schirmer, Inc., 3 East 43rd Street, 
New York. 
Rochester — 
K. C. Mook Music Company, Inc., 47 
Gibbs Street, Rochester 4. 
Syracuse — 
Clark Music Co., 416 South Salina Street, 
Syracuse 2. 
Onondaga Music Co., 119 West Jefferson, 
Syracuse. 
Utica — 
Peate’s Music House, 49 Franklin Square, 
Utica 2. 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Charlotte — 
Brodt Music Company, 108 West Fifth 
Street, Charlotte 1. 


OHIO 

Cincinnati — 

The Willis Music Company, 124 East 4th 
Street, Cincinnati 1, 

Cleveland — 

Lyon & Healy, 1005 Huron Street, Cleve- 
land 15. 

G. Schirmer Music Co., 43 Arcade, 
Cleveland 14. 

Columbus — 

The University Music House, 1944 North 
High Street, Columbus 1. 


OREGON 

Portland — 
Byron Hoyt’s Sheet Music Service, 618 
Southwest Park Avenue, Portland 5. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Hanover — 
Menchey Music Service, 18 York Street, 
Hanover. 

Lancaster — 
Music House, Inc., 38 West King Street, 
Lancaster. 

Philadelphia — 
Elkan-Vogel _ Co., 1712-14-16 Sansom 
Street, Philadelphia 3 
Theodore Presser, Inc., 1712 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia 3. 

Pittsburgh — 
Volkwein Bros., 632-34 Liberty Avenue, 
Pittsburgh 22. 
Wagner-Bund Music Company, 719 Lib- 
erty Avenue, Pittsburgh 22. 

Reading — 
Zeswitz, Inc., 806 Penn Street, Reading. 


RHODE ISLAND 
East Providence — 
Hollis E. Grant — Music, P. O. Box 58, 
East Providence. 
TEXAS 
San Antonio — 
Southern Music Company, 1100 Broad- 
way, San Antonio 6, 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle — 
Hopper-Kelly, 1408 Sixth Avenue, Seattle. 
University Music Shop, 1407 East 47th 
Street, Seattle. 
Spokane — 
ampson-Ayers Music Co., 910 West 
Sprague Avenue, Spokane 8. 
Tacoma — 
Ted Brown Music Co,, 1121-1131 Broad- 
way, Tacoma, 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Wheeling — 
C. A. House Co., 
corner of 10th and 
Main, Wheeling 
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114 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Chicago Musical College 


EDWARD JOHNSON 
Chancellor 


RUDOLPH GANZ 
President 


SIEGMUND LEVARIE 


Dean 


Fall and Spring Sessions 
Sept. 16, 1953 to June 19, 1954 


Degree courses leading to B. Mus., B. Mus. Ed., M. Music, 
M. Music Ed., Doctor of Mus. Ed., Doctor of Fine Arts 
in Musicology. Composition and Performance. 


For Fall Bulletin address the Registrar, 
64 E. Van Buren Street, Chicago 5, Illinois 


Chicago Musical College is a member of the National Association of Schools 


of Music, and is the only independent school of music with membership in the 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 


TP HITT IN ISIN IE IOI, 


OL in Conservatory 
OF MUSIC 


@ For the serious student who wishes in- 
tensive professional study of music, bal- 
anced with participation in college liberal 
arts program and general campus activity. 
Dormitories, co-educational dining, exten- 


Lette te 


sive concert series by guest and local 
artists, excellent practice facilities. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: 


Conservatory catalog describing de- 
grees awarded 


Bulletin on admission and audition 
procedures 


Calendar of music events for the cur- 
rent year 


of concerts recitals 


Programs and 
given during past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 593, Oberlin, Ohio 
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By HAROLD BERKLEY 


needs to be filed or sandpa; 


A Give-away Date 
until it is smooth. 


Mrs. R. S., Pennsylvania. From 
the date on its label, one can say 
that your violin is not a genuine 
Stainer. But no one could say who 
made it or what it is worth without 
examining it personally. 


Advice to a Composer 

Miss C. R., Ohio. Thank you 
much for your interesting an 
formative letter. I have recomme 
your Concertante to many tea 
and all of them have found it 
useful, especially so as the p 
enjoy working on it. I am glac 
have a collection of beginners’ 
ready for the printer and would 
gest that you send it either t 
Theo. Presser Co. or to Car] Fis 


Reset the Fingerboard 

Mrs. E. L., New York. When the 
fingerboard touches the front of the 
violin, it is usually necessary to have 
the whole neck reset. This is rather 
a ticklish job, and I would advise 
you to take or send the instrument 
to a reputable repairman in New 
York City to have it done. (2) Re- 
peated tuning of a violin tends to 
pull the bridge forward. If the player 
does not ease the top of the bridge 
back every now and then, the bridge 
will fall. I suspect that you are not 
in the habit of examining your violin 
carefully every day or two to see that 
all is as it should be. (3) If a violin 
is used a good deal and the player 
has a strong grip, the fingerboard 
becomes worn after a while and 


Concerning a Broken Sere 

R. S., Alberta, Canada. A bi 
scroll and broken corners woul 
preciate the value of a really 
instrument, though how much I 
not say. But are you sure the 1 
was a genuine Bergonzi? Ther 
very few of them, but thousan 
imitations. (2) The other violin: 
mention—Hoffner and Fick 
should be worth somewhere bet 
$150 and $250 if in good cond 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Arich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete acer 
itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Ra 
Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Stre 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 


Shenandoah College and Conservate 


Thorough professional prepari 
Also accredited Junior Col 
Shenandoah is under church spé 
ship but non-sectarian, empha 


4-year B. Music and B. Music Educa- 
tion degrees in piano, violin, voice, 
organ, ‘cello; public school music. 
Theory, conducting, woodwind, 
brasses, academic courses. Church spiritual awareness among hej 
music. Class and private instruction. dents. Est. 1875. Summer sey 


Catalog: Dir. of Admissions, Dept. E, Dayton, Va. 


| TEACHERS — FOR EXTRA PROFIT 
JOIN ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


For details write 


ETUDE TEACHERS’ CLUB 


c/o Etude the music magazine 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


IT'S , NEWS 


PIANO TEACHERS CAN EASILY TEACH 


THE ACCORDION 
BY USING 


THE PALMER-HUGHES ACCORDION 
COURSE 


Write for Free Sample 


ALFRED MUSIC COMPANY, INC. 
145 W. 45th Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 


: 
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Organ (Questions 


Answered by FREDERICK PHILLIPS 


Please suggest the names of some 
‘hristmas Preludes suitable for a 
alf-hour organ recital that would 
e about equal in grade to a program 
vade up of these numbers: Shep- 
erd’s Song, Guilmant: Noels Nos. 
0 and 12, Daquin; Adeste Fideles, 
emare; Shepherds in the Field, 
falling; Noel Polonais, Guilmant. I 
lo not care for too much Liturgical 
wusic, but something between light 
nd heavy. 


We believe the following would 
e along the lines of your needs, and 
1ost or all of them may be had from 
ne publishers of this magazine: 
leepers Wake!, Bach; Pastoral, 
‘owley; Noel, Bedell; Christmas 
astorale, Pachelbel; Chorale Pre- 
ide, A Lovely Rose is Blooming, 
rahms-Holler; Chorale Prelude, 
nce in Royal David’s City, Cowell; 
Id Dutch Lullaby, Dickinson; 
relude on Winchester Old, White- 
ead; Christmas Pastorale, Puer 
latus, Matthews; Infant Jesus 
Gesu Bambino) Yon; Prelude and 
hristmas Pastorale, Manney; Sheep 
lay Safely Graze, Bach-Biggs. 


I have been working on the Toc- 
ata from Widor’s Fifth Symphony, 
nd am puzzled by some of the 
arkings. In the last section (after 
ve change from D to F) in several 
laces on the pedal staff there are 
ymbols—one is at the beginning of 
le measure, which evidently holds 
yr the entire measure—and I should 
ke to know just what these mark- 
igs mean? (2) On the last page 
hat do the letters P R mean? Also 
? If the latter means Great does 

mean the hands are played on 
ifferent manuals. Is one manual 
uder in volume, if so which? (3) 
1 the middle of the work, where 
ie key changes from F to D, the 
uggested stop or manual is R. 


‘hat is this? D.P.—Md. 


(1) The marks you refer to are 
ssts, the first a quarter rest, and 


the second an eighth rest. You will 
notice the time marking of the com- 
position is 4/2 (4 half notes) or 16 
eighth notes to the measure. The 
quarter rest takes 2/8, the eighth 
rests 1/8, the eighth note C 1/8, the 
two half note F’s 4/8 each and the 
final half rests 4/8, making a total 
of 16/8 to complete the measure. 
(2) In French organs the Swell 
Organ is known as “Recit” and the 
Choir Organ as “positif”. The P R 
to which you refer, therefore, would 
be the Swell and Choir manuals 
coupled. The G is the “Grande” or 
Great organ manual, and where only 
G is mentioned it would mean that 
both hands are played on the Great. 
The loudness of any manual of 
course depends on the stops which 
are drawn for that particular man- 
ual. Normally, the Great would carry 
the most volume, the Swell next and 
the Choir the softer effects, but all 
this may be changed of course by 
the stops being used on the respec- 
tive manuals. (3) As suggested in 
answer No. 2, the R stands for 
“Recit”, the French equivalent of 
our Swell organ, and both hands 
should play on the Swell here. 


Is there a graded organ course o} 
exercise books for the Hammond Elec- 
tronic organ with two manuals and 
two, octava foot pedals? Also, where 
can I write to get information on 
piano questions? 


A.D.K.—Va. 


There are several excellent meth- 
ods for the Hammond Electronic or- 
gan, which will give full information 
as to the use of the pre-set keys and 
the bars, as well as the pedals. 
Among these we would suggest the 
“Hammond Organ” by Stainer-Hal- 
lett, described in a circular we are 
sending you, or “Playing the Ham- 
mond Organ,” put out by the manu- 
facturers of the Hammond instru- 
ment. For information on piano mat- 
ters, simply address your questions 


to ETUDE. 


VIOLIN DEALERS « MAKERS AND REPAIRERS 
EXPERT APPRAISAL SERVICE 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


28 E. JACKSON BLVD. 
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Lt happens cach time you play — 


x $ : Soa 
Hammond Organ illustrated above is the Home Model — price on request. 


You press the keys of the Hammond Organ. The song 
of skylarks—the brilliance of brasses, the whisper of 
willows come alive as you play. This is music that re- 
laxes you. . . refreshes you . . . renews you. And it 
happens each time you play. 


Your family joins the fun 
when there’s a Hammond 
Organ in your home. For 
even your youngsters can 
swiftly capture the beauty 
of music, the feeling of kin- 
ship that comes with play- 
ing such an instrument. 
What’s more, even begin- 
ners on the Hammond Or- 
gan play surprisingly fine 
music the first month. And 
your friends like to visit a 
home where they may share 
the fun of music-making. 


Your home is big enough. There 
is a Hammond Organ that will 
fit comfortably in your home re- 
gardless of size. A variety of 
payment plans are available. 
Hammond Organ prices start at 


$1285 including tone equipment 
and bench, f.o.b. Chicago (for the 
Spinet Model, not shown). See 
your Hammond Organ dealer 
now fora complete demonstration. 


| FLAMMOND ORGAN 


MUSIC’S MOST GLORIOUS VOICE 


Hammond Instrument Company 

4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 

Without obligation, please send me information on the 
following Hammond Organ models: 


(J Spinet Model [J Church Model 
(0 Home Model [) Concert Model 


CHURCH MODEL— 


Hammond Organs are used 
in some 27,000 churches. 


f[—--—— MAIL COUPON FOR FULL INFORMATION ----+ 


NE RS9N Caos cay anxiah fos ncteesaryenavady sub sPravehearhaxsaatensvafectevcnttessacvesersouaten 
Concert Model has 32-note feces. Se Ai ie a bae ee 
Deiter Nalar, WRa eer creer trgesecetteranaernrnpeticrcenete 
additional Pedal Solo Unit, GAB rrtas, ck cartakn Bvt ieasasess BOs Zane 5... State issnecasdincins 
tunable to preference by ©1352, HAMMOND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 9 
the organist. Dey Pe a Pag at pad eae een Pett 224 on a chera  e L eee eis tEN 
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Mr. Handel’s Clock Music 


By Alfred I. Tooke 


“6 

| THINK I shall go to see Mr. 
Handel and ask him to write some 
special pieces for my musical 
clock.” Mr. Charles Clay probably 
said that to his wife one morning 
over the breakfast table, for in the 
British Museum, in the penman- 
ship of John Christopher Smith, 
Handel’s copyist, is a set of com- 
positions listed as “Ten Tunes for 
Clay’s Musical Clock.” There are 
six original compositions in the set 
and some arrangements of arias 
from several of Handel’s operas. 

“What!” you exclaim. “The 
great composer, Handel, composer 
of “The Messiah,’ writing tunes for 
a mechanical clock?” Ah, but Mr. 
Clay’s clocks were no ordinary 
clocks. At the time of his death he 
was still working on an uncom- 
pleted one he had begun about 
twenty years before and had spent 
a large sum of money on it. Clay 
left instructions that the clock was 
to be destroyed to prevent further 
expense, but later his widow ex- 
hibited a musical clock that had 
been completed by a Mr. Pyke, so 
it seems evident that Clay’s orders 
were not carried out. 

Charles Clay went to live in Lon- 
don in 1720 and was official clock- 
maker for His Majesty’s Board of 
Works from 1723 to 1737, a period 
covering many of Handel’s great 


One of the musical clocks for which 
Handel wrote special music. Standing 
about ten feet high, the pedestal was 
large enough to house a chime of bells, 
an organ, and, it is believed, a harpsi- 
chord. The scene above the clock-face is 
a painting by Amigoni representing the 
death of Cyrus the Great, King of 
Persia, (in sixth century B.C.). The 
sculpture at the top represents Hercules 
taking the world off the shoulders of 
Atlas, by Roubiliac. What is left of the 
original clock is in the Kensington 
Palace, London. 
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London triumphs at the Royal 
Academy of Music to which he 
was appointed a composer. 

Clay seems to have had plenty 
of time for his hobby of construct- 
ing musical clocks and one day he 
was summoned to appear before 
His Majesty King George the First, 
not for neglecting his official duties 
but to exhibit a wonderful-musical 
clock he had just completed. One 
of the compositions it played was 
a fugue from one of Handel’s 
operas. The music was produced, 
according to old records, by a bar- 
rel a foot in diameter playing on a 
chime of twenty-one bells. 

In one of Clay’s musical clocks 


that went to the Royal Palace in 
Naples, the barrel worked a small 
pipe organ, and in the masterpiece 
eventually finished by Mr. Pyke, 
the music was advertised as being 
played by a variety of instruments, 
performing “not only together, but 
alternately.” The instruments are 
believed to have been the bells, a 
small pipe organ, and a_harpsi- 
chord, for which instruments there 
was ample room in the massive 
pedestal: The music was “properly 
adapted to the clock” by Gemini- 
ani, a great violinist, who, on a 
previous occasion had appeared at 
Court by royal command, and had 
asked to have Handel for his ac- 
companist on the harpsichord as 


he considered no one else capable, 
so the King gave permission. 

The magnificent case that held 
Clay’s great clock is still in exist- 
ence in the Kensington Palace, in 
London, but the instruments, as 
well as the pedestal itself, have 
vanished. Perhaps the instruments 


were too fragile and wore out, or — 


perhaps no one kept them in re- 


pair. The clock that once controlled ; 
them has been replaced by one of © 


more modern construction. But 
the music itself will live on as long 
as the set of pieces remain which 
are indexed in the Royal Music of 


the British Museum as “Ten Tunes | 


for Clay’s Musical Clock,” by 


Handel. 


Where Do Composers Get Ideas? 


by Alice M. Brainerd 


H, E YOU ever wondered 
where composers find ideas for 
their music? Like other creative 
artists, such as painters, poets, 
writers, sculptors, they get ideas 
from their surroundings, or from 
stories, pictures or experiences; 
sometimes from nature itself. The 
things they see or hear may sug- 
gest a composition. 

Beethoven was a composer who 
loved nature and he expressed his 
joy in being out of doors through 
one of his best loved compositions, 
The Pastoral Symphony (No. 6). 
One part of this symphony pic- 
tures a gay picnic in the woods 
when a storm caused the picnick- 
ers to scurry for cover. 

Some excellent music has been 
written as incidental music to 
dramas. Such compositions follow 


(To be continued) 


TWO: RECITALISTS 


(Which type are you? ) 
by J. Lilian Vandevere 


Oh, Jennifer Johnson played in 
a recital. The matter of clothes 
was exceedingly vital. She drove 
her poor mother almost to despair, 
by talk about shoes, about dresses 
and hair. When someone suggested 
she practice her scales, she cried 
“Oh, I couldn’t. ’m doing my 
nails.” Her teacher said “Accent, 
but not with loud thumps”, but 
Jennifer’s mind was on shiny, new 
pumps. The day that she played 
she forgot the repeat, but every- 
one said “You looked perfectly 
sweet”. 


the moods of the drama and give 
a musical interpretation to the 


setting and action. Well-known ex- 


amples are “Peer Gynt Suite,” by 
Grieg (play by Ibsen) and “Mid- 


summer Night’s Dream” (play. by § 


Shakespeare) . 


Sometimes ideas come to com- 
posers from stories. In “The Sor-. 
(story by, 
French composer* 
Dukas describes in music the_ 


story of a lazy boy who used a 


cerer’s 


Goethe) 


Apprentice” 
the 


é 


i 


nm 


| 
el 


magic word to command a broomiff 


to carry water from a brook. When 
he could not remember the word 


to make it stop carrying water|} 


and flooding everything, he broke 


it in two—then both pieces began 
carrying water! Only the timely) 
arrival of the sorcerer himself, 
saved the apprentice from disaster. 


Now Marilyn Maddon played in} 
a recital. She studied her piecw 
and considered the title. Said she 
“Fairy Frolic should surely by 
light,” and gave, with her fingers: 
the touch that was right. She hay 
some new shoes, but was muc! 
more intent on using the pede 
the way it was meant. She sprea* 
her new frock, but forgot it a! 
then, rememb’ring “retard” an 
“a tempo” again. And afterwarc’ 
those in the audience stayed; saic’ 
“We liked Fairy Frolic” an: 
“HOW WELL YOU PLAYED!” 
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JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


Junior Etude will award three attractive prizes this month for the neatest 
id best stories or essays. Contest is open to all boys and girls under eighteen 


sars of age. 


Class A—15 to 18; Class B—12 to 15; Class C—under 12. 

Name of prize winners will appear on this page in a future issue of the 
TUDE. The thirty next best contributions will receive honorable mention. 
_ Put your name, age and class (A, B, or C) on upper left corner of paper 
od your address on upper right corner. 

Entries must be received at Junior Etude Office, Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, 
y September 30. Subject: Boys and Music (not over 150 words). 


Prize Winners 

lass A, Dorothy Jefferson (Age 17), 
Alabama tied with Joseph Hingtgen, 
(Age 16), Iowa 

lass B, Marta Weinstock (Age 12), 
Indiana 

‘lass C, Anne Gallagher, (Age 10), Ohio 
Special Honorable Mention: 


Seeley 


: Letter Box 


. 


send replies to letters in care of 
sunior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
ind they will be forwarded to the 
yriters. Do not ask for addresses. 
‘oreign mail is 5 cents; some for- 
‘ign airmail is 15 cents and some is 
15 cents. Consult your Post Office 
»efore stamping foreign air mail. 
e 


Year Junior Etude: 
have subscribed to ETUDE for seven 
ears and really enjoy it. 1 am a member 
f the band at the Maasin School of 
Music in the Philippines. It is fun to be 
band member and I also enjoy singing 
a the chorus. I would like to hear from 

ther readers. 
Eula Evelyn Espina (Age 20), 
Philippines 
e 

Dear Junior Etude: 
play the piano, organ and accordion 
nd have also done quite an amount of 
vomposing. I have written preludes, 
sonatas, etudes, etc., for piano and some 
niscellaneous things for organ and for 
tring quartette. I would like to hear 
rom others who have this same interest. 
LeRoy Richmond (Age 15), Washington 


farol Jane Carlson, Jane Henry, Doris — 


Results of May Puzzle (Instrumental Chain) 


Honorable Mention: 

(in alphabetical order) 
Carole Altstadt, Richard Alwood, Lena 
Fern Anders, Monica Fleck, Pat Fox, 
Joyce Gates, Edith Eloise Gyer, Rita 
Green, Ernest S. Haight, Audrey Hen- 
ning, Brenda Israel, Richard Karcher, 
Elaine Keillor, Peggy Kirkman, Georgia 
Kreuzer, Jerry R. McRae, Susan Mor- 
row, Stephen Pastal, Virginia Pierce, 
Rita Poe, Beverly Rozender, Martha Jean 
Sadler, Royce Scrivner, Harriet Fay 
Sheldon, Monica Jean Stahl, Elizabeth 
Schormuller, Sylvia Stroud, Ernest Tri- 
back, Reeva Tadman, Lydia Wendling. 


Dear Junior Etude: 
I play piano, accordion and trumpet, 
and I am interested in conducting band 
and orchestra. I play trumpet in High 
School Band. I enjoy ETUDE and would 
like to hear from other Junior readers. 
% Sue Jackie Shaw (Age 13), 
North Carolina 


The following writers would also like 
to hear from Junior readers. Space does 
not permit printing their letters in full. 
Follow regular Letter Box rules when 
replying. 

Kathryn Campbell (Age 17), Indiana, 
plays piano and sings. Her hobby is 
science; Helen Kragness (Age 12), 


-Minnesota, plays cornet in school band, 


sings in choir and plays piano; Jean 
Bassett (Age 17), New York, loves mu- 
sic and the great composers; Constance 
Lavigne (Age 16), Massachusetts, has 
played violin for seven years and hopes 
to become a concert artist; Peter Glen 
(Age 13), Illinois, plays piano, hobbies 
are art and photography. 


Vernile-Winn pupils in recital. New Orleans, La. 


Dale Imgrund, Janice Rickert, Joy Nu- 
aez, Evon Swain, Veralee Jurgens, Caro- 
lyn Nastasi, Glenda Theriot, Bennine 


Frank Cox, Gloria Sue Cox, Betty 
Jeanne Mungier, Marian Clemmons, 
Jeanne Landry, Gayle John, Jeannine 
Landry, Mrs. Winn, Carol Ann Chate- 
lain, Sandra Cheatum, Doris Voebel, 
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Theodora Voebel, Lynn Joy Kandry, 
Nannette Schindler, Marie Louise Du- 
bret, Nina Stackpole, Patti Mackie, 
Maryann Schober, Mary Truxello, Heide 
Murrhee, Jean Griffith, Mary Lu Stack- 
pole, Sharon Winn, Kay Shull, Galye 
Friedenburg, Suzanne Durham, Rohn- 
wyn Roempke. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


The thorough, specialized, professional training essen- 
tial to success in a musical career, Sherwood com- 
bines with a general cultural background designed to 
stimulate self-expression. Individual guidance by a 
faculty of internationally known artists. Degree, di- 
ploma and certificate majors in piano, voice, 
violin, ‘cello, wind instrument, organ, composi- 
tion, music education. Many opportunities for 
public recitals, solo and group performance. 


Splendidly equipped building with easy access 
to rich cultural facilities of Chicago. Non-profit; 
established in 1895. Fall term begins Septem- 
ber 9. Write for catalog. 


Arthur Wildman, Musical Director 


1014 So. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 5, Illinois 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 24 


John Philip Blake, Jr., President 
Bachelor of Music Degree in 24 Fields 
Master of Music Degree in 23 Fields 


Graduates Music Education Major program well qualified to teach all phases of 
Music in public schools. A catalog will be sent on request. 


Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


7807 Bonhomme Avenue St. Louis 5, Missouri 


@he Clebeland Jnstitute of (sic 
Bachelor of Music—Master of Music—Bachelor of Science in Education 
(B.S. in Ed. by arrangement with Kent State University) 
WARD LEWIS, Acting Director 
3411 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 15, Ohio 


Member of the National Association of Schouls of Music 


Deu 


OUTSTANDING FACULTIES 
including celebrated artist-teachers 
COMPREHENSIVE CURRICULA 
UNDERGRADUATE AND GRADUATE 
PROGRAMS 


The Office of Admissions, DePaul University, 
64 E. Lake Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 
Member N.A.S.M. Financial 6-4000 


UNIVERSITY: 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO | 


Offers courses in all branches of music | 


67th year. Faculty of 135 artist teachers 
. Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—Address: John R. Hattstaedt, Pres., 581 Kimball Bldg., Chicago 


CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


William S. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of Faculty 


Established 1867, Operated under auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts. 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati. Complete school of music—Degrees, 
Diplomas, Certificates—dormitories, 10 acre campus. Write for free Catalog, 
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A SYMPHONY OF BELLS 


(Continued from Page 19) 


monically the same as above the 
pitch tone, since mere octave dis- 
placement does not change harmonic 
structure, affords a decided advan- 
tage, since it allows the harmony to 
sound below the melody. That is, 
this position puts at least the third 
(the most important harmonic) be- 
low the melody where it belongs in 
order for the melody to sing freely, 
supported, rather than dominated. 

This triad representing the sound- 
ing harmonics when a bell is struck 
may be either minor or major. The 
strike note is loudest. Next loudest 
in the triad (and loudest of all the 
harmonics) is the third. It is the 
most important partial in creating 
timbre, and it gives the bell tone 
its major or minor caliber. 

The manufacturer of the sym- 
phonic carillon has embodied in his 
instrument two sets of bells, which 
by an ingenious technique are tuned 
one to minor tonality, one to major, 
with separate keyboards for each. 
This is highly advantageous. 

Suppose a major triad is struck on 
the older type of carillon which had 
only one tuning, the minor. The 
heard tones are indicated in Figure 1. 

Fig. 1 
Struck Heard 
(sa as 


Triad on Traditional Carillon 
(small notes are not struck but 
are harmonics). 


Note that sounding with the third, 
the E, we have G. This reinforces 
the G in the struck chord itself; it 
is in concord with the original triad. 
But note the subharmonic of the 
tonic. Sounding with the C is E-flat 
(since the bell is tuned minor). This 
subharmonic E-flat is in direct dis- 


most fascinating things about th 
symphonic carillon. It is unnecessar 
to play all notes of a chord, becaus 
the harmonics provide the needec 
notes. Indeed, a single bell tone con 
tains a full triad, as we have dis 
cussed. And two bell tones a thir 
apart reinforce the full triad so tha 
the result is extremely sonorous an 
pleasing to the ear. See Figure 3. 


Fig. 3 
Struck Heard 
ce 
= 
——— 


te 


Complete triad from one note. 


Struck Heard 
A= = 
EG a =| 


Note that subharmonic of minor 
tonality E is G. which reinforces 
G of triad. 


Struck Heard 


$ Fifth with minor tonality cre- 
ates dominant seventh. 


Now the fifth is still somewhat o 
a problem child, but the subharmon 
ics to the fifth seem only to heighte1 
the bell effect, not clash cacophon 
ously. And in the case of the mino 
tonality fifth, the subharmonic ha 
a definite chordal use. If the fiftl 
of the triad is played on the mino 
keyboard (See Figure 3), instead o 
the customary major (where it woul 
agree in tonality with the tonic) 
the subharmonic produces the domi 
nant seventh. This is somewhat star 
tling to a musician, the productio: 
of a seventh without actually strikin 
a seventh. But it is a beautiful ef 
fect, and possible only on the sym 
phonic carillon. 


effective than 


KEEPS ASSIGNMENTS {lash cards or 
ORDERLY. Spaces for So eRe cts. 
Faster, too. No cards to shuffle...no pages 


to turn...31 notes at your finger tips. 


Another unusual thing possibl 
only on the symphonic carillon i 
that the performer has his choic 
between two sets of bells, that iv 
two separate but complete instrv 
ments. Sometimes an artist prefer 
the discordant and _ inharmoniov) 
clashes of traditional minor bells. | 
so, all he need do is play in his a 
customed manner entirely on tl 
lower keyboard, and his soul will } 
satisfied. Those who feel that on! 
the minor tuning is correct will firs 
the lower keyboard comprises a corm 
plete accurately-tuned minor be 


sonance to the E-natural of the orig- 
inal triad. Remember that this sub- 
harmonic is very strong, the loudest 
partial. This clashing of tones, the 
tonic’s subharmonic against the orig- 
inal mediant, is what produces the 
so-called out-of-tuneness of chimes. 
It is what makes the musician un- 
comfortable, nay, even writhe. 

But suppose the C were played not 
on a minor tuned bell, but on a bell 
that sounded with major tonality. 
Then the subharmonic would be E- 
natural, which is part of the original 
triad. Most of the clangor would dis- 
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@ Record of Music pends on fluent note reading. 
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Price. . .15¢ Price (complete with “Five Minutes a Day”). . .$1.25 


wglt- Wht award seals 


A very complete set of Awards based on musical motifs, designed expressly for 
young musicians. Brilliantly colored and covering a wide range of subjects, they are 
a spur to any pupil's interest, especially when the entire series is presented in rota- 
tion. Illustrations are actual size. 
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S-4 O.K. S-12 Beethoven S-18 Tschaikowski S-26 Good r fae * organs today. In this case the upp» 
S-5 Treble Clef $-13 Mozart $-19 Clown S-27 Excellent minor, we have a full major triad, Lape ‘des hi itl fi 
Pee S-14 Chopin S-20 Bass Clef S-28 Rose because the subharmonics (the de- pA EMIS SONATE WAU Ey 
S-7 Birds $-21 Brownies $-29 Bells Gon 3 | carillon of major bells. all of fiv 
S-8 Kitten on the Keys S-22 Blue Birds S-30 Choir Boy termining ones) in each case are a 


point tuning. In other words, the tw’ 
keyboards are indivdual units ay’ 
may be played independently, if t™ 


part of the original triad and bolster 
the tones in it. See Figure 2. 


Fig.2 ; : £ 
fed artist prefers the bells of his carill» 
Struck Heard ‘ ‘ rk 

<t to have just a single tuning, In t! 


4 4 2. et Ss symphonic he has both tunings, as 
M l LO W R t G i T Triad on Symphonic Carillon. he may use them separately if th 
Z pS A 2346 ALOMA Bl Some may be disturbed by the pro- is his wish, or he may use them 1 
2S WICHITA 16, KANSAS duction of a triad from just two gether to achieve the full clang» 
notes. But this is precisely one of the free tinnient capabilities of the 
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strument. 

At first glance all this may seem 
a little complicated. But with prac- 
tice, plus adherence to certain fixed 
rules, any musician can master the 
technique of this new instrument 
without difficulty. Actually, all that 
is necessary is to remember that for 
a major scale, the tonic, subdominant, 
and dominant are played on the 
major (upper) keyboard, and all 
other notes on the minor. A simple 
arrangement can be quickly made if 
the organist will run through a hymn 
and mark all tonics, fourths, and 
fifths with a triangular note. Tri- 
angular notes are played on the 
upper (major) keyboard, conven- 
tional notes on the lower. This quick 
arrangement is not to be recom- 
mended for regular use however. An 
organist always should arrange his 
numbers in advance, to make sure 
that the harmony will fall below the 
melody and still within the compass 
of the keyboard. Also, when the 
harmony changes from the original 
key, the organist must remember 
that what was the tonic has taken 
another position in the scale, and 
may have to be played on a different 
keyboard. 

If a note occupies a position of 
minor tonality in a chord, that note 
is played on the minor keyboard. If 
the note has major tonality it is 
played on the major keyboard. To 
determine the tonality of any note, 
glance at the note immediately above 


it in the chord. If the interval to the 
note above is a minor third, the 
original note has minor tonality. If 
the interval is a major third, the 
tonality is major. In Figure 2, the 
chord note immediately above E is 
G, which is a minor third above. 
Therefore, the E is of minor tonality, 
is written conventionally, and is 
played on the lower keyboard. The 
chord note immediately above C is 
E, a major third above. Therefore 
the C is of major tonality, is played 
on the upper keyboard, and is writ- 
ten as a triangle. (Triangular notes 
were chosen for the upper keyboard 
because the points point upward to 
the wpper keyboard, an easy mne- 
monic.) The fifth of a chord is in- 
variably played with the same tonal- 
ity as the tonic, except leading to 
the subdominant, either from a dom- 
inant triad or dominant seventh, as 
discussed. 

A few fixed rules simplify the ap- 
plication of this technique. (1) All 
diminished sevenths are played en- 
tirely on the minor keyboard, since 
the intervals are all minor thirds. 
(2) All augmented fifth chords are 
played entirely on the major key- 
board, since the intervals are all 
major thirds. (3) All dominant sev- 
enths (where the seventh is actually 
struck, instead of sounding harmon- 
ically) are played with the first and 
seventh on the major keyboard, the 
third and fifth on the minor. (4) If 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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“international” thesaurus is 
top news for composers, con- 
ductors, arrangers, and other 
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18th century to the present. 
At the same time, illustrations 
are given of the notation com- 
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WHAT THE JUNIOR MUSIC FESTIVAL 
CAN DO FOR YOUR STATE 
(Continued from Page 15) 


required to do?” 

The lively round-table discussion 
was concluded with a short program 
presented by pupils of various par- 
ticipating studios. 

While the Junior Festival has long 
since ceased to be a purely com- 
petitive event, still certain awards 
stimulate a healthy normal competi- 
tion. Every entrant receives his state 
certificate, signed by the state pres- 
ident, the state junior counselor, and 
the state chairman. If the pupil has 
rated a “Superior,” he also receives 
the blue enamelled Junior Federation 
pin. For those of still higher rank— 
the “Superiors” for three consecu- 
tive years—a small cup or trophy 
is awarded. Cash prizes are also a 
part of the state’s Festival plan. 

The last noteworthy feature of 
Oregon’s plan to encourage the study 
of music is the weekly program over 
the Westinghouse Radio Station 
KEX, the state’s most powerful 
radio station. For over a year the 
“Kay West Show” has done much to 
popularize the Festival. Every Tues- 
day afternoon three Festival winners 
are presented as a part of the hour- 
long show which is a daily broad- 
cast feature. 

Kay West, charming hostess of the 


show, reflects the progressive pc 
of KEX (long considered Portla 
“Good Music” station) when 
says: “We of KEX and the 
West Show are most happy to 
Operate with the members of 
Federation of Music Clubs in t 
annual Junior Music Festival.” 

Oregon’s Junior State Fes 
regularly takes place the first 4 
in June just prior to the Port 
Rose Festival. From its openin; 
Sunday afternoon, with mu 
events interspersed by auditions 
to the final Saturday night rec 
presentation of Festival winners 
awarding of trophies, the st 
junior musicians occupy the mu 
spotlight. As Mrs. F. R. Hw 
state president, so aptly sums it 
“After several trips about the : 
I am convinced that the Ju 
Music Festival, through its d 
cratic processes, is the greates 
all stimuli to a community 
sciousness . . . It reaches into 
most remote sections, shows no 
crimination against any teache 
pupil, develops individual poise 
disciplined codperation, vital fac 
in the lives of our citizens of 
morrow.” 


THE END 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
(Continued from Page 22) 


hammer that gave Cristofori the 
idea for the piano action, and the 
dulcimer may therefore be regarded 
as the true progenitor of the piano 
rather than the clavichord or harp- 
sichord. 

The zither is a shallow flat sound 
box with strings stretched over it. 
The instrument is usually laid on a 
table, and the player sounds the 
strings partly with the fingers and 
partly with a plectrum. Some of the 
lower strings are tuned in fourths 
so as to make it possible to play 


both a melody and its accom] 
ment. The player’s left hand se 
as a damper to stop the vibratic 
the strings, just as the dampers 
the vibration of the piano str 
Neither the dulcimer nor the z 
has a built-in damping device 
the dulcimer—especially in the 
of fast music—produces a ; 
clashing of tones. But in the 
of the zither this clashing doe: 
occur since the player can stoy 
vibration of the strings with 


free hand. —K. 
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ever in doubt, the organist should 
play the note on the minor keyboard, 
since more scale notes are of minor 
tonality than of major. (5) Passing 


tones, leading tones, and grace notes / 
are usually played on the same key-’ 


board as the resultant note, though 
this is not invariable. 

The new symphonic carillon opens 
up hitherto unexplored realms of 
harmonic development. The small 
difficulty met by the organist in mas- 


tering this instrument is easily 
posed of, and the results far 

than compensate for the time 
effort expended. And when th 
ganist finally hears the bea\ 
rounded tones, pealing forth 

his church tower, when he hear» 
without flinching, without wri: 
he will agree that science has a! 
brought us a true symphony of | 
the most glorious and beautit: 
tower music. THE 
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THE PLACE OF THE 
NON-CONCERTIZING 
ARTIST IN 
AMERICA'S MUSIC 


(Continued from Page 20) 


rd about pupils: It should always 
remembered that children are 
istantly being born into this world, 
it at a certain age many of them 
il study music, and that if any 
tain teacher has even ONE PER 
NT more to offer than most other 
chers in the community, he will 
ve the cream of the pupils, and 
1 be financially benefited accord- 
ly. 
To organize a chorus of some sort, 
a small chamber music group, 
Is in making one known to the 
blic. Well do I remember some 29 
ims ago organizing a singing group 
ich grew into the municipal cho- 
; in my city, and I feel that the 
dership of that chorus, which has 
tinued down the years to the 
ssent has been of inestimable val- 
both financially and in the matter 
prestige. 
After all, the young musician must 
e his eyes from the stars long 
yugh to remember that he differs 
no essential way from the grocer, 
he has something to sell; in or- 
- to sell it he must attract atten- 
n to it, and to keep his patron 
- customer) he must have mer- 
indise a bit better than that of- 
ed by his competitor. 
[The young musician is also to re- 
mber that a good teacher must 
a keen analyst and a practical 
‘chologist. A keen analyst, he 
st be able to plumb the depths of 
- problem which causes the pupil 
stumble, be that problem a wrong 
ne environment, an unfavorable 
ool atmosphere, or a failure to 
derstand the reason for a finger- 
. A practical psychologist, he 
st be able to calculate the effect 
high praise or biting blame on 
-mind of the student, and also on 
-minds of the parents, the payers 
the tuition. 
He is to remember, as he grows 
years, that there was a time when 
ch that now is clear to him was a 
le, and that the young lives with 
ich he is working are experienc- 
- the same puzzlement that once 
med to him to be beyond fathom- 
. He is to ripen in experience, 
; to remain young in heart, so 
t he can sympathize with his pu- 
s alike in their family problems, 
ir love affairs, and their fingerng 
iculties. He is to remember that 
too, once disliked to practice 
les and that it was only because 
ne older and wiser person showed 
n the value of them that he did 
ally practice them. 
All these things done, Young 
1erica may justly expect a career 
a performing artist or an authori- 
ive teacher, and he may richly 
1 deservedly enter into the joys of 
» Lord of all music. THE END 
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These books are now in preparation. Orders are limited to two copies per 
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@ PROKOFIEFF IS EASY 


Mr. Agay has aptly described Prokofieff as “one of the few modern masters whose works have a nearly 
universal appeal... !” This unique collection offers twelve of Prokofieff’s pieces; including original piano 
pieces from his “Music For Children”, Op. 65 and easy-to-play transcriptions of selections from the well 
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known “Peter and the Wolf”, “Classical Symphony”, “The Love of Three Oranges” and “Romeo and Juliet’. 
410-41028 List price $1.00 Advance of Publication $ .70 


compiled, edited and arranged by Denes Agay 
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Cantata for Mixed Voices and Organ 
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ROBERT WHITFORD PIANO METHODS REPRESENT 
A NEW MOVEMENT IN PIANO EDUCATION 


You will be pleased with the innovations Mr. Whitford 
has brought to present day piano teaching. Yes, there 
have been some worthwhile changes made. 

Write now for a free copy of PIANO TEACHING TO- 
DAY which reveals Robert Whitford's personal method 
for teaching children and his method for teaching adults. 
of Piano Teaching Today you will also 


With your copy 


be sent complimentary, 


Mr. Whitford's master lesson 


on MUSIC'S MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. Just send your 


Robert Whitford 


name and address and state whether you are a piano 


teacher, a student or a parent and we will send you the above. Mail to: 


Robert Whitford Publications, 204 N. E. 31st St., Miami 37, Fla. 


For the pianist desiring to build a refreshingly new repertoire, here are Robert Whitford 
compositions for the piano that are excitingly different. American Rhapsody, grade 5; 
Moderne, grade 4; Enchantment, grade 3; Autumn, grade 3; Morning Mood, grade 3; 
Serenade, grade 3; In a Pensive Mood, grade 3; and The Clock and the Piano, grade 2. 


NEW YORK COL 


Arved Kurtz, Director 


114 EAST 85th STREET 


LEGE OF MUSIC 


Chartered 1878 


College and Professional Courses . . . Class and Individual 
Instruction . .. Daytime or Evening ... Full or Part Time. 


Write for Catalog 


NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


of this mimeographed course that is a 


Order from: 


CLASS PIANO COURSE 


The course consists of: How to organize a class. How and what to teach be- 
ginners at their own age levels. Studio administration and music games are part 


MUST FOR EVERY PIANO TEACHER 


whether she teaches privately or the group method. Price $20.00 
MRS. BERTHA M. DAARUD : 
2621 SULLIVANT AVE., COLUMBUS, 4, O. 
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PRIVATE TEACHERS (New York City) 
RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 


801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 
TEACHING POSITIONS 
338 West 89th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


Concert Pianist 
Interesting course—piano, harmony 
Many Successful Pupils 
166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 
Dramatic Soprano 


Teacher of Singing—''Bel Canto'' 

Experienced European trained Artist 

Coaching Opera, Concert and Radio 
Correct voice production, defective singing 
corrected. 

Beginners accepted 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 

608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Popular Songs and Classics 
TV.—Radio—Stage—Concert 
405 East 54th St. New York 22, N. Y. 
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WILLIAM FICHANDLER 


Piano Instruction 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser, in preparation 


CLARENCE ADLER 


Teacher of famous concert pianists now tour- 
ing the world. Pupils now teaching in Harvard, 
Eastman, Syracuse U., Smith College. 

336 Central Park West New York 25, N. Y. 


PRIVATE TEACHERS (Western) 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN: Mus. Doc. 


Teacher of Voice 
Voice Building, Repertoire, Opera, 
Recitals (No charge for auditions) 
Tel. Townsend 8-3567 
167 Elmhurst Ave., Detroit 3, Michigan 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
EX 4-6573 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 
Modern PianoTechnic: Coaching Concert Pianists: 
Group Work: For further information address: 

Studic 202, 1005!/. Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


SAN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC, INC. 
3435 Sacramento Street Walnut 1-3496 
Bachelor of Music Degree Opera Department 
Artists Diploma Pedagogy Certificate 
Approved for veterans 


Church, 


Children's Saturday morning Classes. 


charge. Simply forward us your copy 
wish to utilize. 
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WHERE SHALL I GO TO STUDY ADVERTISING RATES: Advertising 
in the above columns is restricted to teachers. The rate is $5.00 per 4% inch, 
$7.50 per 34 inch, $10.00 per inch. Because of this special rate, only orders 
for six consecutive issues can be accepted. Advertising copy must be entered 
by the 5th of the second month preceding publication. (Example, advertis- 
ing for November issue is due September 5th.) We set your type without 


and advise the amount of space you 


MUST YOU SING? 
(Continued from Page 17) 


however, the student after years of 
vocal study is unable to read music, 
even the melody line. 

At the time of first consulting a 
voice teacher, the average student 
has already formulated in his mind 
an outline for a career. Frequently 
he says, “I want to study for opera.” 
His friends have told him he sings 
like Tibbett or Caruso, or, in the 
case of a girl, like Pons or Flagstad 
or some other prominent star. If, 
after consultation which should in- 
clude an audition, the student is 
satisfied that he has found the right 
teacher, he should place himself un- 
reservedly in his hands. If the 
teacher is a member in good stand- 
ing of one or more of the fine asso- 
ciations of voice teachers he will 
conform to the Code of Ethics of his 
association and make no rash prom- 
ises, neither will he demand un- 
reasonable financial arrangements or 
percentages of future earnings. He 
will expect complete trust and obedi- 
ence and must have both if he is to 
succeed. When he has had time to 
diagnose the ability, aptitude and 
temperament of his charge he will 
know how to direct the studies be- 
yond the exercise stage. 

The teacher should never lose 
sight of the fact that the voice is 
used for speech as well as song. 
There are many eminent singers 
whose voices are beautiful when 
used in song, but in speech they are 
raspy and shocking to the ear. There 
is no excuse for this. The voice 
should have as lovely a quality in 
speech as in song. 

Following a period of diligent 
work to perfect the voice, the stu- 
dent should be ready for an appear- 
ance before the public. The mistake 
is frequently made of appearing too 
soon, and this can be fatal. The 
career ends right then; it does not 
even start. This is sometimes the 
fault of the teacher, but more often 
of the student. He yields to tempta- 
tion to show a group of friends how 
well he sings, or yields to the urging 
of these “friends.” The adverse criti- 
cism which usually reaches his ears 
after such an appearance is more 
than he can bear. His vanity is hurt 
and his confidence knocked out. It 
is of even greater importance that 
much thought be given to an audi- 


tion that may lead to a professional | 


appearance. Such auditions should 
never be treated lightly. The teacher 
should decide whether the student is 
ready and if the decision is affirma- 
tive, consideration should be given 
to a number of factors, namely: 

1. What is the purpose of the au- 
dition? Is it for an appearance in a 
professional theatre group? Opera 
Company? A church? A Women’s 
Club? Radio or TV? etc. 

2. Is the audition to be held in a 
large auditorium or a small room? 

3. Selection of the numbers to be 


sung will depend on the answe 
Question 1. 

4. How should one dress for 
occasion? 

The songs must be perfectly me 
rized and the singer should mak 
excuses or apologies (since 1 
should be necessary) and above 
be punctual! 

If due care is taken in all tl 
matters and thorough preparatio 
made, concern need not be felt if 
selection goes to someone else. 

In an audition for a soloist’s } 
tion in a church, the questior 
blend has to be considered, for 
will have to sing with other mem 
of the quartet and the choir. - 
quently the finest soloists make ] 
quartet singers. Ensemble sin; 
requires voices which do not s 
out like “sore thumbs,” but w 
can be blended with others in 
group. That is an art in itself 
there are many students who wi 
do well to make a specialty of 
or quartet singing. 

In a general audition for radi 
TV in the hope of being selected 
some program, it is wise to s 
clear of sacred music’ unless 
such numbers are requested. S 
lar music will have a much w 
appeal and since the language j 
cipally used in America is Eng 
it is better to use songs in that 
guage. If foreign numbers are n 
ed, the person in charge of- 
audition will so advise at the ~ 
the call is issued. Many sin 
make the mistake of appearing: 
“arty” at auditions, and in any 
those who sing in foreign langu 
only too often are ignorant of * 
they are singing about. 

When a singer possesses all 
requisites for an opera career, » 
in the process of acquiring the) 
good deal of thought has to be 
to the réles which he should si 
Too many, in fact, almost all pli: 
into the “leading” réles before 
know what the opera is about. 
is the height of folly, except | 
very few instances, as it is mos 
likely that any major opera 
pany will engage any but ex 
enced and known singers to per” 
these réles. It would be much * 
to start out with minor and sew! 
ary roles before attempting the! 
jor ones. Some years ago a y| 
man who sought a contract w| 
major opera company appeare 
the annual auditions and sav 
small part of the réle of Dav: 
“Die Meistersinger.” He was 
engaged. The next year he app» 
singing the same part with the. 
result and another year passed. 
third attempt was more succe: 
He sang the same bit of David’ ' 
and since the singer who had 
ously performed this type of réll\ 
passed on to the Celestial Chw 
replacement was needed. He w: 
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mediately signed to a contract and 
became the busiest singer in the 
sompany, singing all the secondary 
parts in his voice range and re- 
mained with the company for twelve 
years. Of course he knew all the 
leading roles also so that he was 
ible to step into them when emer- 


gencies arose. In those twelve years 
his average annual income was much 
higher than most of those who sang 
only leading réles. He was very pop- 
ular wherever he appeared and al- 
ways earned the gratitude and es- 
teem of all the other singers. 
(To be continued next month) 


MARKETING THE MUSIC MANUSCRIPT 
(Continued from Page 21) 


ind responsibility of publication. 

The “popular” music publisher is 
perhaps the most difficult of all for 
he young composer to reach; music 
manuscripts sent to such firms, and 
pearing the name of a sender who 
s unknown will probably be marked 
“Refused” and returned to the com- 
poser without ever having been 
ooked at. If this seems cruel and 
itterly heartless, not to say short- 
sighted, it should be pointed out 
hat the popular publisher, of ail 
publishers, has been the most badly 
1urt by suits brought against him by 
somposers who have professed to see 
1 measure of the original song which 
hey had submitted to this publisher 
ast year (and which was rejected), 
raving been “used” later in a dif- 
ferent song issued by that same pub- 
lisher. Marking manuscripts “Re- 
fused” has been the popular publish- 
sr’s way of protecting himself. 

It is neither necessary nor desir- 
ible, when submitting a music manu- 
script to a reliable publisher, to 
seek copyright protection. The manu- 
script remains the property of the 
somposer until such time as he ac- 
septs the proposition made to him 
by the publisher: this is known as 
common law copyright. When a work 
is published it must then be off- 
cially copyrighted in Washington, 
D.C., since common law copyright 
no longer obtains: this is known as 
statutory copyright; the publisher 
ittends to this when the work is pub- 
lished. Full information on this can 
be obtained by application to the 
Register of Copyrights, Library of 
Congress, Washington, D.C. 

When you have decided which 
publisher you wish to submit to, 
send the manuscript itself with an 
sxplanatory letter attached. Do not 
write the publisher in advance and 
isk him if he can accept your num- 
ber. Put your full name and address 
on the manuscript itself. Music man- 
ascripts should never be rolled, but 
be placed flat in an envelope. 

The matter of consideration of 
your manuscript will take time. Most 
publishers take pride in giving every 
manuscript a thorough examination; 
often a doubtful one will be laid 
aside for future examination. The 
somposer should not expect an im- 
mediate decision and answer. 

It is better psychology to send 
only one or two compositions to a 
publisher at one time. Flooding him 
with a dozen or more manuscripts in 
a single mailing is not to be recom- 
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mended. Your letter accompanying 
your music should be concise and to 
the point and devoted entirely to the 
composition. (Remember that you 
are concerned with a matter of sales- 
manship!) It should state that the 
enclosed manuscript is an original, 
unpublished composition or arrange- 
ment. Has the work ever been per- 
formed? Mention the circumstances. 
Many successful song writers have 
gained their start by contacting a 
well known artist even before sub- 
mitting a manuscript to a publisher. 
If a widely known artist can be suf- 
ficiently interested to guarantee a 
number of performances on his radio 
or personal appearances of the fol- 
lowing season, this will certainly be 
a tremendous boost in gaining a pub- 
lisher’s attentive ear. 

Where an arrangement and_ not 
an original work is being submit- 
ted, your letter should state clearly 
that the work is in the Public Do- 
main. The publisher is going to 
check on this anyway if he is inter- 
ested in the number, but again, this 
evidence of a businesslike attitude 
creates a priort a more favorable 
impression. Copyright in the United 
States is for a term of twenty-eight 
years. It may be renewed and ex- 
tended for an additional period of 
twenty-eight years, subject to certain 
formalities. An arranger should al- 
ways ascertain in advance that the 
work he has in mind to adapt is in 
the Public Domain; he can do so by 
means of a letter of inquiry to the 
Register of Copyrights. By the same 
token, the composer who is using a 
poem not his own should likewise 
make sure of the status of that poem. 
Where a poem is not in the Public 
Domain, permission for its use must 
be obtained from both its author 
and publisher (if published). 

The composer should by all means 
be sure to keep a complete duplicate 
copy of his manuscript for possible 
reference needs and as _ protection 
against loss of the original. While 
every reputable publisher exercises 
all possible care in safeguarding 
manuscripts while they are in his 
possession, it is the tacit under- 
standing that all manuscripts are 
sent at the composer’s risk. 

Don’t consider a rejected manu- 
script out of the running until it has 
been submitted to every other likely 
publisher. 

And that’s about all there is to 
it—from this end. The rest is up to 


you! THE END 


SOMETHING ENTIRELY NEW 


MODERN PIANO METHOD FOR YOUNG BEGINNERS 


MY PIANO WORKSHOP BOOKS 


by MARGARET DEE 


Four Steps in the Workshop Experience of the Piano Student 


Book I THE GET ACQUAINTED BOOK $1.25 
Everything in “GET ACQUAINTED” book is 
within the technical and musical grasp of small 
children. 


Book I IS NOW ON SALE. 


Books II—III—IV ARE IN PREPARATION 
Will Be Ready Soon. 
MARGARET DEE 


JOLLY JINGLES $1.00 


Up To The Minute Piano Stories. These stories were written for 
boys and girls who want to Play the Piano—Have Fun—Make 
Beautiful Sounds—Play For Company. ~ 


CREATIVE TECHNIQUE MARGARET DEE 
Step by Step with Keyboard Harmony. Mrs. Dee advises 10 min- 
utes every day is the answer to the problem. 
x ¥ ¥ * * * * 
Examine the above at your dealer. If he cannot supply, 
Send Orders direct to the publisher 


VOLKWEIN BROS., INC. 
632—634 LIBERTY AVE. PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 


TEACHERS 


Your New 
Music Report Card 


For any instrument, private 


or class instruction—a com- 
prehensive, practical grad- 
ing system—A TIME SAVER. 
At Your Dealer 
or write 


ELEANOR MORSE HALL 


1137 Mistletoe Dr. 
Ft. Worth 10, Tex. 


15¢ each or 2/25¢ 


Use No. 2 Stars Please, no stamp orders. 


BASIC OUTLINES 
FOR PIANO STUDY COURSES 


for pupils of different ages and types 


8 study course outlines, suggesting books of general studies which 
may be used in progressive order, together with special studies, 
technical work, and classics. A number of helpful supplementary lists 
are also included. 


SEND FOR FREE COPY 


THE ARTHUR P. SCHMIDT CO.., Inc. 
120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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$1500 PRIZE 


Mary Kate Parker is a pupil of Rosina Lhevinne; 


formerly studied with Vera Parker (Wichita 


Mary Kate Parker 
First Prize Winner 
1953 International 
Recording Festival 


Falls, Texas); Charles Kiker, Dr. Walter Labun- 
ski, Olga Samaroff. Now lives in New York. 


we 


NATIONAL GUILD OF PIANO TEACHERS 


(Founded 1929 by Irl Allison, M.A., Mus. D.) 


BOX 1113 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 


If you order music by mail . . 


. order from 


SHATTINGER MUSIC CO. 


812 Olive St. 


MUSIC SELLERS SINCE 1876 


St. Louis 1, Mo. 


We are retail mail order music distributors for the music of all publishers. 


Always 200 feet of counter display of music 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestra- 
tion, Musical Theory. Private or 
Correspondence Instruction. Manu- 
scripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged. Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 
St., Corona, N. Y 


LEARN PIANO TUNING—Simplified, 
authentic instruction $4.00—Liter- 
ature free. Prof. Ross, 456 Beecher 
St., Elmira, N. Y. 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s 
Review” Magazine, 1650—ET Broad- 
way, New York 19, 25¢ copy; $2.00 
year. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 
1850. Ballads, ragtime, everything. 
Catalogue 15¢. Classics exchanged 
for popular. Fore’s, £3151 High, Den- 
ver 5, Colorado. 


SWING PIANO—BY MAIL—=30 self- 
teaching lessons, $3.00. Six folios 
(classical and popular), each $1.00. 
Chance to win $200.00 on new theory. 
Order 46-page original classical im- 
provisation composed on a new the- 
ory, price $20.00 (money back guar- 
antee), samples. Phil Breton Publi- 
cations, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8, 
Nebraska. 


THE SCIENTIFIC MUSIC TEACHER 
—Monthly—$2.00 year. Request sam- 
ple. Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, 
New York 


OLD AND NEW VIOLINS, 
Bows, Supplies. Repairing, 
310 BH. Washington St., 
burg, Pa. 


Cellos, 
Eaken, 
Chambers- 


ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS. Sup- 
plier to leading performers through- 
out the world. Inquiries invited. 
Personal quotations to any address 
in U.S.A. Leslie Sheppard, Musical 
Instruments, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 
England. 


FOR SALE: Steinway grand style 
“A”. Ebony finish like new. For 
further details write Joseph Holstad, 
337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


PLAY MODERN PIANO BY MAIL. 
30 lessons — $2. Sensational, new 
chord detector indicates over 150 
chords at a glance included 
absolutely free! Karl Berry, P.O. 
Box 23638, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


FOR FINE RARE VIOLINS, BOWS, 
try me. No risk, no deceptions, all 
certified. Bargains. Box 342, Pots- 
dam, New York. 
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LEARN PIANO 'TUNING A’ HOME. 
Course by Dr. Wm. Braid White, 
world’s leading piano technician and 
teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette. Ind. 


VIOLINS for sale: Stradivarius, 
Guarnerius del Gesu, Amati, Guada- 


gninis, and others. Hill, Hamma, 
Herrmann, Wurlitzer certificates. 
Fine Arts, 402 East Third, Flint, 
Michigan. 


HARMONIZING MELODIES AT 
SIGHT—24 pages of solid instruction 
and easy-to-follow charts on impro- 
vising, transposition and harmoniza- 
tion. $1.00 postpaid. Free list of thou- 
sands of popular songs, books and 
folios sent on request. Lewis Arfine 
Music, 117 W. 48th Street, New York 
36, New York. 


POPULAR PIANO TEACHERS— 
Looking for ideas? Write, Karl 


Macek, 1242 Main Street, Springfield, 
Mass. 


ATTENTION, SONGWRITERS. Mel- 
ody composed for your lyrics, piano- 
arranged, ten professional copies, 
$25. Satisfaction guaranteed. Stein 
Studio, 7878 Santa Monica, West 
Hollywood 46, California. 


CHORDS AND PROGRESSIONS FOR 
ARRANGERS, by “Bugs” Bower. 
$1.00 postpaid in U.S.A. Contents, 
every modern chord to 13ths fully 
explained in text and exercise form. 
Major, minor, wholetone scale exer- 
cises. Chromatic Chord Chart for 
each chord. Weymann Co., Dept. E., 
1618 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


MUSIC PRINTED at moderate cost. 
Estimates free. Albert Raitanen, 
8 Riverbank Road, Maynard, Mass. 


FOUR INEXPENSIVE HELPFUL 
UNITS with illustrated suggestions 
for original evangelistic hymn ar- 
ranging. For further information 
write Eleanor Pankow, 7028 S. Union 
Ave., Chicago 21, Ill. (EB) 


FOR PIANO TEACHERS ONLY—We 
have a special money-saving deal 
worked out for you. Write for full 
information about our new “FTO 
Plan.” Use your letterhead or enclose 
a business card if possible. Lewis 
Arfine Music, 117 W. 48th Street, New 
York 36, New York. 


FOR SALE, Rare records. Lists. Col- 
lections bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 
Duncan Ave., Jersey City, New Jersey. 
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work and to sing songs and arias, 
think of the words and not of the 
breath. Once breathing has been 


developed to the point where it is 


under good control, it seems to 
come more easily when one does 
not concentrate on it! And not 
only should the breath be easy, 
it should seem easy. 

The actual preparation of op- 
eratic réles is a work that, quite 
literally, has no end. One can 
learn the words and the music in 
a month, but that is a very differ- 
ent matter from having the part so 
in one’s blood that the resulting 
characterization rings true. The 
wise singer constantly renews his 
roles, working through them again 
and again for new shades of mean- 
ing, new ways of enunciating the 
words, new accents in the dramatic 
line. 

I never learn a new role quick- 
ly. I worked on Traviata for six 
years before taking it to the stage; 
three years were spent in study- 
ing the character, reading about 
her, thinking about her, and three 
more went into the actual prepara- 
tion of the part. I studied Tosca 
for two years, Butterfly for three. 
Butterfly, | may say, is my special 
opera! Not a season goes by but 
what I re-study the réle, working 
from the score as if I had never 
seen it before. 

In learning new roles, I begin 
by myself. At the piano, I work 
out my own part, word for word, 
note by note, always with the 
score before me. When I have 
learned melodies and phrases I be- 
gin all over again with my excel- 
lent coach. Again we work out my 
part, note by note, and when this 
goes smoothly, we place the part 
within the frame of its context. 
After this, I begin memorizing. It 
is never good to memorize too 
soon; until one is perfectly certain 
of every note, one risks memoriz- 
ing mistakes! 

I memorize a part act by act, 
and again, I begin work by myself. 
When I know Act I well enough to 
sing it through with my coach, I 
immediately start on Act II, etc. 
For memorizing I sing as softly as 
possible, and entirely without in- 
terpretative values; I simply get 
the notes and the words into my 
mind. I never begin full voice and 
full singing until I am sure of 
words, music, rhythms, accents, 
dynamics. 

When all these very important 
elements are fixed in my mind, [| 


begin to put them into my voice. 
My first step in this actual sing- 
ing is to think only of the voice; 
how the various notes, sequences, 
attacks, etc. sit on my voice. It 
is, I believe, an important step. 
One cannot memorize directly at 
the piano; one must get off by 
oneself with the score, repeating 
passages, trying to get a clear pic- 
ture of how words, notes, accents 
fit together, working for the mu- 
sical precision the conductor will 
later demand. 

The professional singer relies, 
of course, upon the counsels of the 
stage-director, blending his own 
conception of his part with the 
director’s intentions for the pro- 
duction as a whole. It is difficult— 
and not entirely beneficial—to 
work out a dramatic part without 
some guidance. Still, if it has to 
be done, I suggest concentrating 
on, words and dramatic meanings 
(rather than on singing alone). 
and making sure never to sing a 
single word without understanding 
its full meaning. It is the sense of 
the passage that governs the stage 
work of a part. 

And, finally, one takes the part 
to the stage, where all the details 
of study become fused into one 
coordinated whole. And it is pre- 
cisely this codrdination which 
shows how well you have pre- 
pared! Even small insecurities (of 
vocal mechanics, of words, of ac- 
cents, of gestures) should be 
rooted out before you go to the 
stage, so that you may concen- 
trate on being the character. And 
you must remain in character 
every moment that the audience 
sees you. A sure mark of the in- 


experienced singer is the odd trick. 


of playing in character at moments 


of activity, and then becoming 


himself again when he has nothing: 


to do. On stage, you build your part 
during your idle moments as much. 
as during your busy ones. Keep) 
in character; when your colleague: 
sings, look at him with the re- 
sponsiveness his words demand. 
Let your expression show that you 
are taking part. And avoid bad 


habits and mannerisms. Cultivate 


repose, without, of course, losing 
responsiveness. Make sure at home 
that you can manage your cos- 
tumes; rehearse privately in then» 
before a mirror. It is the art o° 
making sure—of every least step: 
of your work—that is the sound 
est preparation for opera. 


THE END | 
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“INTEREST IS THE KEY 10 PROGRESS --- 


It is a theory that is easily applied to actual practice. 


and the desire to progress will be a natural result. 
help you adapt the music you select to fit the individual personality an 


for classic interests --° 


pIANO CLASSICS #430-40061 $1.50 

GRIEG ALBUM *410-40159 1.50 

SOUVENIRS OF THE MASTERS Spaulding 
*410-40208 


SCHUBERT ALBUM 


CHILDHOOD DAYS OF FAMOUS COMPOSERS Coit-Bampton 


* Sold only in U.S.A- 
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This statement expresses a convicuion shared by teachers, philosophers and ¢ 


In teaching music, We feel that the student s interest 1S developed in a 
supplementary materials used. If this music ties 1D and becomes 4 par 
life, his home and school activities; his age; his temperament, and his ability, 


These materials were chosen in the hope that they will offer ideas to YOU the 
d life 0 


Child Bach Child Chopin Child Mozart 
Child Beethoven Child Handel Child Schubert 
Child Brahms Child Haydn Child Tsch aikowsky 
just for fun and singing --- 

HIGH scHOOL HARMONIES ee ee eax King 
MELTING er ee spare Felton 
GEMS FROM GILBERT AND A alieikr rk seuniation’. angie Stil. _, Mittler 
GRAB ODE Melt ict ob ee hay 80 Carleton 
STEPHEN FOSTER MELODIES (Concert transcriptions) Pee Me AE , ep eWrarren: 
PARTY a vet eet: King 
for church and school interests - + ° 

AMERICAN TRAVELER Set daaitoitl acinond py 200 L000 0 Westervelt 
MARDI El seed eicigerth pete soni Westervelt 
FRATERNITY AND scHOOL ee oe ae ae 
sOUSA’S FAMOUS MARCHES FOR PIANO COLOR aes ee a Levine 
COUNTRY TUNES TO SING AND Ps ficciindetD soraeviagde iene 16h ie Dungan 
MY WEEK ere ce Wagness 
pIANORAMA OF THE WORLD'S FAVORITE EWS (cca a Agay 
CONCERT TRANSCRIPTIONS OF FAVORITE HYMNS ern Koblmann 
FIGHTEEN HYMN TRANSCRIPTIONS AOE). ade de amp ty a AN Kohlmann 
sABBATH DAY MU ee Randolph 
MY EVERYDAY HYMN Bes ih bictorinniacctinant Ati eA or) Sipe OOO Richter 


large part by 


4109-40200 
WORLD'S GREAT WALTZES King 
410-40247 


50 


410-41011 
410-40167 
#410-40170 
*410-41009 
430-40139 
410-41007 


430-41013 
430-41014 
410-40155 
4209-40002 
430-41009 
430-40057 
#410-41015 
410-40137 
410-40144 
#430-40070 
410-40252 


ER COMPANY Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


ounselors: 
the 
t of his every day 


then interest 


teacher, an al 


PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


Our patented TONOMETER with BEAT 
GAUGE is a scientific teaching-tuning 
| instrument that simplifies learning and 
| assures accuracy with or without knowl- 
edge of music. Action Model and tools 
furnished. Diploma granted. Great 
shortage of tuners makes this a PROF- 
ITABLE and UNCROWDED field. 
PIONEER SCHOOL—52nd YEAR. G.I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 


NILES BRYANT SCHOOL 
10 Bryant Bldg., Washington 16, D. C. 


CHRISTENSEN PIANO METHOD 


Successful through the years for Swing, 
Jazz, Ragtime, Boogie, Blues, Breaks, key- 
board harmony, etc. At your dealer or sent 
postpaid for $2.50. 

Send 20¢ for current monthly bulletin of 
breaks and fill-ins for hit-songs, or $2 for 
12 months. Mention if teacher. 


THE AXEL CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Studio E—P.O. Box 427. Ojai, California 


THE WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 10) 


State Radio, The Royal Opera, The 
Royal Chapel Orchestra, the Danish 
Students’ Choir, Aksel Schiotz, Else 
Brems, Hermann D. Koppell, Emil 
Telmanyi and others. 


Sidney Homer, composer, and 
husband of the late Louise Homer, 
noted operatic contralto, died sud- 
denly at Winter Park, Florida on 
July 10 at the age of 88. Mr. Homer 
with his wife retired in 1940 to their 
Florida home where they both be- 
came actively interested in assisting 
students at nearby Rollins College. 
Mrs. Homer died in 1947, Mr. Homer 
was internationally known as a com- 
poser especially of songs, some of 


quiem, Sing To Me, and Sheeps and 
Lambs, attained immense popularity. 


Titta Ruffo, internationally 
known baritone who was a member 
of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany from 1921-29, died at Florence, 
Italy on July 6, aged 76. He had a 
distinguished career which began in 
Rome in 1898, and continued with 
his début in America. 


David W. Kimball, president of 
the W. W. Kimball Company, Chi- 
cago piano manufacturers, died at 
Winnetka, Illinois, June 8. He was 
51 years old. Mr. Kimball was a 
grandnephew of W. W. Kimball, 


which such as A Banjo Song, Re- 


BALDWIN-WALLACE 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) 


Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts 
College. Four and five year courses leading 
to degrees. Faculty of Artist Teachers. Send 
for catalogue or information to: 


CECIL W. MUNK, Direetor, Berea, Ohio 


CONVERSE COLLEGE ‘2.- 


Edwin Gerschefski, Dean, Spartanburg, S. C. 
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(_] INFORMATION ON ORGANO FOR MY PIANO 
(.] INFORMATION ON COMPLETE BUILT-IN MODELS 
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founder of the company. 


COMPETITIONS (For details, write to sponsor listed) 


® The Bernard Ravitch Music Foundation. Second annual composition 
contest for a one-act opera in English. Award $1000. Closing date 
March 31, 1954. Details from S. M. Blinken, Pres., Ravitch Music 
Foundation. Suite 604, 370 Ft. Washington Avenue, New York 33, N. Y. 


@ The Mannes College of Music Composition Contest for operatic 


works. Award of $1000 for a full-length opera or $600 for a one-act 
opera plus two public performances by Mannes College Opera Dept. 
Closing date May 15, 1954. Details from Fred Werle, The Mannes 
College of Music, 157 East 74th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 


@ Midland Music Foundation Composition Contest. Awards of $2000, 
$1500 and $1000. Composition for orchestra or choral group or orches- 
tra and chorus combined. Closing date July 1, 1954. Details from The 
Midland Music Foundation, State at Buttles Street, Midland, Michigan. 


e@ Northern California Harpists’ Association Composition Contest for 
works for solo harp or harp in conjunction with other instruments or 
the voice. Two awards of $125 each. Closing date December 31, 1953. 


Details from Yvonne LaMothe, 687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, 
California. 


e Michigan State College Centennial Music Contest. Total of $1000 
prizes for best College Song and best College March. Closing date 
January 1, 1954. Details from~ Michigan State College, Centennial 
Music Contest, P. O. Box 552, East Lansing, Michigan. 


e National Symphony Orchestra Composition Contest for United 
States composers. Total of $3,300 for original compositions. Entries 
to be submitted between October 1, 1954, and January 1, 1955. 
Details from National Symphony Orchestral Association, 2002 P 
Street, N. W., Wash. 6, D. C. A 


e American Guild of Organists Organ Composition Contest. Prize of 
$200 offered by The H. W. Gray Co., Inc. to the composer of the best 
organ composition. Closing date January 1, 1954. Details from 


American Guild of Organists, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 


@ 1953 Student Composers Radio Awards, sponsored by radio broad- 
casters, BMI and BMI Canada, Ltd. First prize, $2,000. Other prizes 
totaling $7,500 in all. Closing date December 31, 1953. Details 
from Russel Sanjek, Director SCRA Project, Fifth Floor, 580 Fifth 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


® United Temple Chorus: The Eighth competition for Ernest Bloch 
Award, $150, for best composition for women’s chorus set to text from 
Old Testament. Closing date October 15, 1953. Details, the United 
Temple Chorus, Box 18, Hewlett, New York. 


e Friends of Harvey Gaul, Inc., 7th annual composition contest. Prize, 
$300 for best quintette (strings and piano). Closing date December 1. 
Details from Friends of Harvey Gaul Contest, Mrs. David V. Murdoch, 
chairman, 315 Shady Avenue, Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


coco MAKE MUSIC FUN! 


Keep Your Young 
Students Interested! 


ee for Any Time of the Season 


““Music’s A Game’’—book of 35 games to drive 
home Note Reading, Rhythm. Samples. 


““Pick-A-Place!’’—competitive game, and great 
Theory Trainer. Class or private. 


—ORIGINAL, RESULT-GETTING— 


An Original 300. Yr. Musical Calendar 
With Your Order 


JAY SHELDON 


301 Allston St. 
Brookline, Mass. 


PIANO TEACHING MUSIC 
with terrific pupil-appeal . 
Boy-music with "punch"... 


BIG discounts . .. 


Steadman Publications 
MANCHESTER VERMONT 


HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT 


A fascinating study. Send for pamphlet describ- 
ing these clear and complete lessons, organized 
especially for self-instruction. 


JOHN M. LEIPOLD 
218 S. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 


VINCENT LOPEZ 
MODERN PIANO METHOD 


Comprehensive and completely illustrated. 
Teaches practical keyboard harmony and how 
to play in shortest possible time. Separate 
“Keyboard Chart’’ included with book. 
only $4.00 
postpaid in U.S.A. 
Sen eck or M.O. to Dept. E 

WEYMANN con nt Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, a Pa. 


WORLD FAMOUS McKINLEY EDITION 


2600 GRADED TEACHING PIECES 
PIANO — VOCAL — INSTRUMENTAL 


25¢ A COPY 
SEND FOR NEW FREE CATALOG 
McKINLEY PUBLISHERS Inc. | 
797-8th Ave. New York 19, N. Y. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thorough training in music. Courses lead- ~ 
ing to degrees of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of | 
Music Education, Master of Music, and Master ~ 
of Music Education. f 
Memberof the National Association Schools of Music / 

Bulletin sent upon request { 
W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory | 


of Music 77th Year 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 


Eminent Faculty 


Expert Child Training 
Complete Degree Courses 


216 S. 20th St. 


LOcust 7-1877 | 
a 

ROOSEVELT COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC } 
Applied and Theoretical Music, Composition: 


1 
Musicology, and Music Education. Bacheloy 
; 
j 


of Music and Master of Music degrees. 
Bulletin on Request 


430 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ilinoii| 


\{ STRENGTHEN vour voice this test- 
ed, scientific way. YeSs—you may now 
i be able to improve the POWER of your 
UI} All speaking and singing voice in 
privacy of yout own room! pelt training seseom 


os. Slinton St., Dept. AX-100, Chicago 6, 


MUSIC SCHOOL 
STUDENTS! 


Earn Extra Money As An 


ETUDE Representative 


For information write 
Business Manager 
ETUDE the music magazine 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


ETUDE—SEPTEMBER 19% 


PRINTED IN THE U.S. A. BY THE CUNEO PRESS, I!* 
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% ADAPTABILITY 
Then order what you want = the easy, mal 
ADA RICHTER vee hen materials are planned with appea! for children as well as with full educational yalue. 
KINDERGARTEN CLASS ORME eae. ae 410-40135 $1.00 you CAN PLAY THE PIANO Patches wee A 410-40090 $ 75 
(Based On Goldilocks and the Three Bears: Fingering unmarked.) parto lar aca spr 410-40091 72 
my PIANO BOOK AS ee oe ees 410-40081 «6° Part WE 410-1002, 7° 
a ee tomer 4109-40082 -60 my FIRST NOTE swoxneanners oP ickn cai! ai7-4v001, -6° 
* pbc ta eles 410-40083 SSS coco cra bane 417-41003 85 
(Designed to follow the “Kindergarten Book.” Part | and tl cover Ne CEN: eee 410-40224 Mae 
one year of study- Part Ill another year.) MORE ae ae ee ic 4yo-41010 .60 
ROBERT NOLAN KERR 
ALL IN ee ees eet) 410-40051 1.00 TUNES FOR LITTLE PLAYERS Me iramteere Fate y 410-40235 .60 
(Develops reading and memorizing- Ages 9 to 14.) (planned to follow “Little Players: Develops melodic sense.) 
* LITTLE PLAYERS be more Sh Marner Rest 410-40064 .60 LITTLE PLAYERS GROWING ean espe tela 410-41001 85 
(For the youngest beginners A rote and note approach Includes (Excellent supplement to any method though particularly good 
yisual a! s.) after Kerr's other two books 
* ELLA KETTERER 
LET'S a rn 410-40062 .60 ADVENTURES IN music FAND ice al de a 410-40105 1.00 
(A minimum of explanation with actual playing in the first Jessons.) ADVENTURES IN PIANO wEENRIC SE Ie 410-40106 75 
TWENTY-EIGHT MINIATURE ETUDES: - 50 410-40240 75 
THEODORE PRESSER 
FIRST A RN 410-40059 1.25 student's LS ay eo ak 410-40092 1.00 
* (9 to 12 99° group) (Blue book Study of technic.) 
PRESSER'S scHOOL FOR THE pIANOFORTE 
ee SOC eee 8, 4109-40053 | first sTUDIES IN SCTAVEL PLATING He 1170-14590 -7° 
(Red book. From beginning to scales” SCALES AND a ot ee ae cee 4410-02797 °° 
Player $ ee Cm al 410-40093 1.00 
(Green ook. For second and third grades.) SELECTED OCTAVE Ss ae 1410-01388 75 
BERNARD WAGNESS rcp es famous name that means © proven, excellent method of piano study- 
ENSEMBLE BOOK, supplementary to Book !---""" 430-40109 a> EIGHT CHORDAL becKe eae  aee 430-4004? 75 
4 PANS COURSE sECOND YEAR eee eee 7 ee 430-40110 fhe 
Preparatory EY ate eB ins 430-40113 .60 
ae et eo ee 430-40114 1.25 TECHNIC FUNDAMENTALS nA vier: ag tal 430-40112 40 
ae che oe ee 430-40115 1.2 
ae ae a a 430-40116 1.25 THIRD NEAR ort Aaa ene aa 430-40111 75 
music PLAY FOR EVERY DAY 
fous. hee 410 40073 1.25 fo He eRe GR 410-40070 50 
pS CLT a ipngt Schirano 410-40069 .50 Book Ne aoa | ana 410-40071 50 
Book SEM LY ns Mapeieae Ha 5 410-40072 50 
daptable to class work Includes 12 cut-out portraits and biographies of great masters) 


55 to 8. Begins with study of both clefs. Also 9 


(Age 


f you 


fine organ 


—at a modest cost 


want 


music 


ORGANO OWNERS SAY: 


“This is my second ORGANO. It's 
wonderful, and | have looked them all 
over. | played the ORGANO right 
away, very easily. The ORGANO is 


“Although | desired an organ for 
many years, the cost and space re- 
quired for both piano and organ was 
prohibitive. The LOWREY ORGANO 


tops in every way. A price in these fulfills my need completely at approxi- ; 
times means a lot, and the ORGANO mately half the cost of any other elec- " 
is in the price range of everybody. tronic organ that | can think of.” E 
Anyone can play it if he plays the Mr. J. E, Pennington 
piano. If anyone is in doubt regarding 104 Richard Street - 
: this wonderful instrument, let him Marietta, Georgia ; 
i write me.” 
Mr. E. F. Wright 8 
Club 414, Watskins Hwy. 3 
Corning Rd. 2, New York “1am thrilled with my LOWREY 
ORGANO. | have wanted an organ for ~ 
“We find the tones of the ORGANO years, but always felt that | couldn't 
so soothing that even the improvisa- afford one. The ORGANO is the per- 
tion of simple tunes gives us great fect answer. For price and perform- 
pleasure.” ance, there is no equal.” 
Mr. Robert F. Tunk Mr. James Holland 
15095 Nurmi Street 2347 Maypole Avenue e 
San Fernando, California Chicago, Illinois 4 


your piano, too! 
Inquire about the world’s 


best 


value in fine organ music 


LOWREY 


ORGANO 


CHICAGO 


LOWREY ORGANO-§the only instrument that enables you 
to convert your piano so you can play organ music from your 
piano keyboard—organ and piano together—or piano alone. 
Does not harm your piano in any way. 


Easy to play—Compact—and Low in Cost. For full infor- 


mation, send the coupon on page 64, now. 


Complete Built-in Models 


Available from Dealers who sell GET COMPLETE INFORMATION IN THIS NEW 


ORGANO BOOKLET. 
Use handy coupon on page 64, This saves your 
tude cover. 


LOWREY ORGAN DIVISION 


Central Commercial Industries, Ine. 
(Est. 1894) 


Sas Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Tl. 


ees & 


ORY & CLARK 
PIANOS 


